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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 





PROMENADE CONCERTS. 





} ESSRS A. & 8. GATTI have the honour to announce that 
their Annual Series of PROMENADE OONCERTS will commence on 
BatuRpDAY next, Aug, 11. 


Conductor ... .. Signor ARDITI. 


ARTISTS. 

Mdlle DE MASAEN, 
Mdlle LUCIA RAJMONDI. 
Mdlle GIUDITTA CELEGA. 

Signor GIANINI. 
Signor MEDICA. 


Mdlle PomMerEvi 
Mdlle DeBILLeMont 
Mr How4rp REyNoLps 


Violinist, 
Pianist, 
Cornet-t- Pistons, 


BAND OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS under the direction of Mr FRED. 
GODFREY (by permission of the Commanding Officer), 


.. Mr A. BURNETT. 
... M. MARLOIS, 


Leader .. 
Accompanist .., 


The Orchestra, numbering 100 performers, will comprise the élite of the 
musical profession, including Messrs Burnetr, Vrortt OoLLins, VAL 
Nicuorsoy, Hann, E. Outp, 0, OULD, SVENDSEN, Horton, Lazarus, TYLER, 
Worron, 0, Harper, WEBSTER, Harvey, HuaHes, Lockwoop, PHEASANT, 


DECORATIONS BY DAYES AND CANEY. 


Amongst other novelties will be performed on the Opening Night a Grand 
Selection from Gounod’s last Opera, ‘‘ CINQ-MARS,” arranged expressly for 
these Concerts by Signor Arditi, for Full Orchestra and Military Band. Also a 
new Polka, “DRUMMER BOYS” (Arditi), accompanied by the whole of the 
Drummer Boys of the Coldstream Guards, 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Mdme ROSE HERSEE ... my oe 

M. HENRI KETTEN von ee one 

Mdlle MOISSET (First Appearance in England)... ; 

M. MAUREL (the celebrated Primo-Baritone of the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden) will make his first appearance at these 
Concerts . Oe en ae eee ee 


Aug. 25. 
Sept. 8. 
Bept. 15. 


Sept. 22. 


OTHER IMPORTANT ENGAGEMENTS ARE PENDING, AND WILL BE 
DULY ANNOUNCED. 


PROMENADE, ONE SHILLING. 


Box Office open on Thursday nect, 
Manager—Mr J. RUSSELL. 





‘6smNHOU ART MY DREAM.”—This new and charming 

Melody, by CaRLt ZOELLER, will be sung on Mowpay (Bank Holiday), 
and every evening during the week, at the Mohawk Minstrels’ Entertainment, 
Agricultural Hall. 





“THAT DEAR SONG.” 
ISS MARY DAVIES will sing “THAT DEAR SONG 
I LOVED THE BEST,” composed by Rosetra O'LEARY VINNING, 
at the Eisteddfod, at Carnarvon, 21st Aug. 


i R WELBYE-WALLACE will sing Ienace Grssonz’s 
last most successful Serenade, ‘“‘ MY LADY SLEEPS,” and Signor Tito 
Marr's ‘‘ RITA,” at his provincial engagements during the autumn. 


i R T. HARPER’S TOUR in the Provinces will commence 

in September next. Vocalists—Miss Agnes Larkcom, Miss Marion Severn, 
Mr Kenningham, Mr Thurley Beale. Solo Trumpet—Mr Harper. The above 
artists can be engaged for oratorios and miscellaneous concerts.—Address 
25, Brecknock Orescent, N.W, 


DLLE IDA CORANT having returned to Town, requests 

that all communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Opera or Concert 

be addressed to her Agent, Mr W. B. HEALEY, care of Messrs Davison & Co,, 
244, Regent Street, W. 


RS OSGOOD requests that all communications re- 
specting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts may 
be addressed to Mr N. VERT, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


) R GERARD COVENTRY is at liberty to accept 
ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios, Concerts, &c. Address, care of Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


PME _EMILIE GREY (Solo Harpist, Italian Opera 

Concerts, &c., &c.) requests that all Communications as to Concerts, &c., 
may be addressed to her at her residence, 47, Charlewood Street, Pimlico, 8.W., 
or to the Musical World Office, 244, Regent Street, London. 


\ ISS HOARE, Soprano (Pupil of Mdme Sainton’s 
Academy), requests that all communications for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., 
be addressed to 186, Finborough Road, South Kensington, 8.W. 


i} R SHAKESPEARE begs to announce his Removal to 
13, Alexander Square, South Kensington, where all communications 
concerning concerts, oratorios, &c., may be addressed. 


DUCATION IN FRANCE.—A Medical Man, residing 

at Boulogne-sur-Mer, has Vacancies for TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 

who would reside with his family and attend the Collége Municipale, which is an 

institution under the University of France. For Terms, References, &., apply 
to 8. A. C., Boulogne-sur-Mer, ce. 


Published This Day. 


BE TRUE AS I AM TRUE. 
(“THE FORGET-ME-NOT.”) 
Sung by Mdme LrepHart and Mdme LovisE Gaar. 
THe Music sy LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 






































Published This Day. 
Onantt PAR MpiLE C. BADIA. 


NUIT SUR LE LAC. 
(“INTORNO AL LAGO.”) 
SOUVENIR D’ENGHIEN. 


Paroles de D. TAGLIAFICO. 
Musique pe L: BADIA: 


Price 4s, 
London: Duxcan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, 


LA 
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WAnt=p, by aGentleman of good education, a Situation as 
ASSISTANT in a London Music Warehouse. Good pianist ; good 
references.—O. H., care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MUSIC IN THE HOUSE. 
By JOHN HULLAH. 
Being Vol, III. of the ‘‘ Art at Home Series,” with Illustrations. 
Loxpox: MAOMILLAN & 00. 


NEW FLUTE MUSIC. 


Just Published. 


RIMEMBRANZE D’AMORE. 
MORCEAU. 
Pour 
FLUTE. 
AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT DE PIANO. 
Composé par 
F. J. AMOR. 
Price 3s. 
London: DuncaN Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


COMPOSED FOR AND SUNG BY SIGNOR TALBO. 














Just Published. 


ANGEL’S FOOD. 
SONG. 
The Words by RITA. 
THe Music sy F. SCHIRA. 


Price 4s, 
N.B.—A Harmonium part to the above Song is published, price 1s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


PURE RAY OF LIGHT 


TRIO FOR TWO SOPRANOS AND TENOR. 
THE POETRY BY MOORE. 
THE Music By HENRY BAKER. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


“RONDO JOYHUX.” 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par CH. HEPBURN. 
Price 3s, 
Loxpon: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Streeet, W. 








FRANCESCO BERGER’S VOCAL COMPOSITIONS. 


7 SIX SONGS FOR VOICE AND PIANO 
oo pry Se A ¥ Contralto:. Doctry byOwEN MEREDITH 4s, 
. ° 10. 
. “WAYWARD WIND.” Do. do. de eee Moons 


THREE 
. “THY WAY, NOT MINE, 0 SACRED SONGS. 
. “ LIGHTEN OUR DARKNESS ” 


Composed by FRANCESCO B 
London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 244, emerge w. 





Just Published. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECE BY MADAME OURY. 
“CONSOLATION.” 


Easy of tion, but melodious and effective, Price 4s.; Half-price Cash 
or Stamps. 


“We wonder who has not,in the hour of trouble, more than once derived 
comfort from the sweet sounds such as David must have used to mollify the 
troubled spirit of Saul. What better name, then, to give a graceful strain of 
peaceful melody, such as must convey to the sorrowing heart feelings of rest and 
sympathy, than ‘Consolation’? Such is the title of a —s new piano- 
forte composition by that indefatigable and pies writer, Mdme "x: prolific 
indeed, for the piece bears no lower an Opus number than 185. Its flow of 
peaceful melody, enhanced by the delicacy and variety of the accompaniment, 
and harmonised in the masterly style of an experienced writer, well fulfils the 
object of the title, In every sense of the word is ‘Consolation’ an admirable 
piece of music, and it must rank among Mdme Oury’s best efforts of the kind. 
As a morceau.de salon it is of moderate difficulty, and of sufficient brilliance to 
display the capacities of a proficient performer. The composition is dedicated to 
Mrs Graver-Browne, of Morley Hall, and published by Messrs Paterson & Sons, 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c.” 


PATERSON & SONS, 27, GEORGE STREET. 


THREE DUETS. 


FOR SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO. 
The Poetry by SAMUEL ROGERS. 


THE Music BY M. W. BALFE. 


No. 1. ‘‘TWILIGHT’S SOFT DEWS” ose eee 
» 2 “THE BEAUTEOUS MAID”...  ... 0. ase 
3. ‘OH! SHE WAS GOOD AS SHE WAS FAIR” 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, REGENT STREET, W. 














Third Edition. 
A FIRST BOOK ON THE 


THEORY OF MUSIC. 


BY LOUISA GIBSON. 


Depicatep BY Permission To H.R.H. tHe PRINCESS LOUISE, 
MARCHIONESS OF LORNE. 


Adopted in the South London Musical Training College, and in various High 
Schools in London and the Provinces, 


Lonpon: 
WEEKES & O0O.; NOVELLO & CO.; WHITTAKER & OO, 
AND OF THE AUTHOR, SEATON TERRACE, PLYMOUTH. 


Price, boards, 3s, ; stiff paper, 2s. ; postage, 2d, 


“VOLE MON OISEAU.” 


PENSEE FUGITIVE POUR PIANO. 


Par IGNACE GIBSONE. 
STANLEY Lucas, WEBER, & Co., 84, New Bond Street. 


MUSIC STRINGS.—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS 
FOR ALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RurFrFini’s (of Naples) Uelebrated Strings 
for Soloists, 











25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
Price List free on application. 





BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The final week of the season, one night excepted, was devoted to 
repetitions of operas which have already been noticed. In the 
Trovatore, on Monday week, Sig. Tamberlik made his last appear- 
ance, and again convinced every amateur of the value of finely 
balanced phrasing and legitimate declamation. Here we have a 
veteran from whom any existing tenor might take a lesson with 
advantage. Sig. Tamberlik, whose cordial reception was a just 
recognition of his merits, found worthy associates in the clever and 
versatile Mdme Marie Roze (Leonora), Mdme Trebelli (the Azucena 
par excellence), and Sig. Del Puente (Di Luna). 

An alteration in the cast of Rigoletto imparted special interest to 
the performance of Verdi’s best opera, which had a y been given 
twice. Gilda was the fourth part essayed by Mr Mapleson’s new 
Hungarian prima donna, Mdlle Gerster; and though it does not 
offer so many opportunities for ad captandum display as either of its 
precursors, she maintained the ground she had won, and this by 
other means. Her — of the part is natural, and she carries 
it out consistently to the end. There is no attempt at hyper- 
dramatic expression, and for this she merits praise, inasmuch as it 
would be inconsistent with the gentle individuality of the character. 
Nevertheless, in the first meeting with her lover, the supposed 
student, and in the great duet of the second act, where Gilda is 
restored to the arms of her despairing father, she is impassioned 
enough, a little more repose and a little less redundant gesture being 
all that is required to disarm criticism. In these situations we 
found most to admire, and in these, too, Mdlle Gerster’s vocalisation 
was most unreservedly to be praised. We expressed but recently a 
wish to hear more of her level singing, so as to enable us better to 
judge of the quality of her medium tones. A good opportunity for 
this was offered by her part in the duet with Rigoletto, ‘‘Ah ! veglia 
O donna,” the flowing melody of which, in response to its first 
delivery by the bass voice, was enunciated with equal purity and 
charm, That the staccato passages for soprano, in the variation of 
the second verse, were all that could be desired, few who have heard 
Mdlle Gerster will be surprised to hear. Further occasion was 
afforded for cantabile singing in the andantino of the succeeding duet 
between Gilda and her lover, where the phrase ‘‘Ah de’ miei 
vergini,” &c., was uttered with real tenderness. We own to have 
been somewhat disappointed with Gilda’s soliloquy, ‘‘ Caro nome,” 
cleverly as it was executed on the whole, and that we found 
the cadenzas, especially the concluding one, with staccato traits 
unknown to Verdi, out of keeping with so exquisitely simple a 
melody. At the same time we are bound to record that this not 
only obtained more applause than anything else during the — 
but was called for again and repeated. The duet between Gilda 
and the Jester, already referred to, was also the signal for a 
renewed demonstration, and more than one call before the 
lamps. Signor Del Puente, by his admirable impersonation of 
Rigoletto, has advanced considerably in the estimation of con- 
noisseurs. Mdme Trebelli, with a new costume, by the way, not 
only handsome but characteristic and becoming, was, as always, the 
pearl of Maddalenas. Signor Talbo is somewhat overweighted in 
the important character of the Duke, being young, inexperienced, 
and as yet unable to turn to the best advantage a voice that, when 
he has obtained complete command of it, may serve him to excellent 
purpose. At present he is too apt to force it, and thus to deteriorate 
its quality, besides imperilling that most essential of requirements, 
correct intonation. Nevertheless, persevering study may do much, 
and we have good hopes of this young English singer. 

There was also a modification .in the cast of the Huguenots, Mdme 
Christine Nilsson taking the placeof MdlleSala, in the part of Valentine. 
Mdme Nilsson is now in the prime of her career, and it is hard to 
think that so great an artist should be always confined to the limited 
range of characters in which for some years the English public have 
been accustomed to see her. When, three years since, at Drury 
Lane, Mdme Nilsson first appeared as the heroine of Meyerbeer's 
admitted masterpiece, his most dramatic and poetic creation, the 
brilliant success she achieved fully justified the ambition of her 
choice. A second performance, in the following year, was no less 
happy ; and why she abandoned the character in 1876 it is difficult 
to understand. If it was to study it more deeply in order the more 
completely to present her ideal conception, she may be congratulated 
on the result of her self-abnegation. Mdme Nilsson’s Valentine, 
both in a vocal and a dramatic sense, is a performance of the highest 
merit. The two great duets, with Marcel, in the Pré aux Clercs, 
and Raoul, after the ‘‘ Benediction of the Poignards,” are enough to 
show this—enough, indeed, to convince the intelligent public that 





Mdme Nilsson’s venture into this new path has revealed to us 
another lyric tragedian. Avoiding details, we may mention that 
the duet with Raoul, which is necessarily, and as a matter of 
dramatic exigency, the culminating point, was also the triumph of 
the evening. A more forcible and striking exhibition of impassioned 
energy, combined with tenderness, and all the gradations of feeling 
indispensable to the sustained effect of this finely-imagined scene, 
has rarely been witnessed. The impression made upon the crowded 
audience was in proportion to the excellence of the display ; and the 
applause, which had been suppressed during the progress of the 
duet, broke forth at the end without restraint. No manifestation 
of approval could have been more unanimous, sympathetic, and 
genuine. At the fall of the curtain Mdme Nilsson and Signor 
Fancelli (Raoul) were compelled to appear four times in succession. 
The other characters, with one exception, were as before—Mdlle 
Valleria (Marguerite), Mdme Trebelli (Urbain), Signor Rota (St 
Bris), Signor Del Puente (Nevers), &c. The exception was Signor 
Foli, whom every amateur was glad to welcome once more in his old 


part of Marcel. 

The opera on Saturday was Il Flauto Magico—better late than 
never. That it was an excellent choice for the closing night might 
be gathered from the thronged appearance of the house. ere had 
been little time for getting up an opera to present which fitly de- 
mands a more than ordinary amount of preparation ; and certain 
discrepancies in scenery and other accessories may, therefore, on this 
account, be overlooked. Still one could not but feel surprised at 
seeing a purely English landscape (Act II., Scene 1) in the near 
vicinity of the temple of the Egyptian Isis. Perhaps, however, the 
main point of attraction on this occasion was Mdlle Gerster, to hear 
whom in the two airs of Astrifiammante, ‘‘ Queen of Night,” there 
existed a natural curiosity. Nor was curiosity doomed to dis- 
appointment. The feos. as we all know, was written for an 
exceptional voice ; and that the voice of Mdlle Gerster is exceptional 
in its higher register need not be said. In the first air, which com- 
prises a plaintive larghetto in the minor key and a brilliant allegro in 
the major, she was most successful with the allegro, where a mere 
inkling of what she has subsequently to execute is observed. In the 
second, by far the most trying and difficult, she was eminently suc- 
cessful throughout. Here she has high notes, staccato, and to spare, 
every one of which was given with marvellous ease and distinctness. 
Mdlle Gerster adopts the version of the once famous Anna Zerr, who, 
to make the most salient passages still more difficult, used, at its 
repetition, to take the notes at the end of each division of the phrase 
an octave higher than Mozart wrote them, even for his ‘‘ exceptional 
voice.” Mdlle Gerster does the same with the greatest ease, and the 
result was a hurricane of plaudits and an encore which she could 
not gracefully decline. Nevertheless, she ought not to alter 
Mozart’s climax with the shake and high note she interpolates in 
the last two bars of the vocal part. It is ‘‘/ése majesté” ; we have 
had, moreover, enough of hi notes without that. The other 
characters were assigned to Madame Marie Roze (Pamina), Mdlle 
Valleria (Papagena), Signors Carrion, Del Puente, and Rinaldini 
(Tamino, Papageno, and Monostatos), and Signor Foli—now, per- 
haps, the best Sarastro on the stage. We have heard, on the whole, 
much better performances of Ji Flauto Magico ; but the audience 
seemed to be pleased throughout ; the orchestra, under Sir Michael 
Costa, was all that could Be wished ; and the chorus of priests, 
accompanying Sarastro’s prayer to Isis and Osiris, ‘‘ Possenti 
Numi”—where the trombones are so solemnly employed, in an under 
tone, not the less rich on that account—was remarkably well given. 
After the opera, the National Anthem was performed by chorus and 
orchestra. Then followed “calls” for the — als (Mdlle Gerster 
came on four times), Sir Michael Costa, an lastly for the m r. 
Among the audience was his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
with a large party. ? = 

Mr Mapleson, considering the difficulties which lay in his path, 
and the short time allowed him for Vy ee, has done wonders 
in bringing out, more or less creditably, no fewer than 19 operas in 
the course of a brief season of 63 nights. He has been much 
indebted to his s manager, Mr Edward Stirling, and naturally 
to his conductor. What for a time threw a gloom upon the season was 
the severe illness, and consequent absence during ten out of thirteen 
weeks, of that distinguished artist, Mdlle Tietjens, with whom for so 
many years all his undertakings have been associated, and whose 

rformance in Lucrezia Borgia none who were present can 
have forgotten. 





Mpme Marre Cast is slowly recovering from the effects of her 
paralytic stroke, but her voice 1s hopelessly lost, 
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THE NEW PRIMA DONNA. 
(From ‘‘ Mayfair.”) 

The season of 1877 has been an unlucky one for Mr Mapleson, in 
more than one respect. Hardly had the difficulty of finding a house 
been overcome, when, as Edgar Poe has it, ‘‘disaster on disaster 
followed fast, and followed faster.” The illness of Mdlle Tietjens 
excluded such works as Fidelio, and Cherubini’s Medée from the 
répertoire—not to mention a number of Italian operas, which kept 
their places on the stage, chiefly owing to the magnificent acting and 
singing of that great artist. Moreover, the débutants of the early 
part of the season proved more or less incompetent, while Mdlle 
Salla, the most prominent exception to this rule, succumbed to the 
eccentricities of our temperature. In other cases again, Mr Mapleson 
showed unaccountable neglect of the talent at his disposal. Towards 
the middle of June rumours suddenly gained consistency of the rise 
of a new star on the horizon—of a star, it was confidently predicted, 
sufficiently brilliant to retrieve the fortunes of the campaign. On 
the 23rd of the same month the first appearance of Mdlle Ethelka 
Gerster took place in Bellini’s Sonnambula, and immediately a 
marked divergence of opinion with regard to her merits became 
observable amongst amateurs and in the press. Some critics placed 
her on the very top of the Mount of Fame. She was the rival, and 
more than the rival, of Nilsson, Albani, Patti—and, as even this 
were not enough, the great shades of Sontag, Grisi, and Jenny Lind 
in her prime, were conjured up to find sufficiently complimentary 
parallelisms for the new favourite. Enthusiasts of this class naturally 
were dissatisfied with the more moderate views taken by other 
authorities. 

One point, as far as we are aware, has been overlooked by both 
parties ; the fact, namely, that Mdlle Gerster, whatever she may be 
at present, will be something very different on attaining the full 
development of her power—and of her faults we feel bound to add. 
Want of stage experience may be observed in almost every gesture 
and movement. She has, for instance, in a marked manner, the 
peculiar shake or nod of the head, after the achievement of a high 
note, so characteristic of the novice, also the measured wave of the 
hand during a difficult passage, which betrays rhythmical uncertainty. 
A tendency towards over-acting her parts is another besetting sin of 
the same category. In the mad scenes in Lucia and J Puritani— 
operatic heroines the reader is aware, easily get rid of their senses 
—this tendency, especially as regards facial expression, is carried 
to an absolutely painful degree, a circumstance all the more to be 
deplored as Mdlle Gerster can, when she chooses, act charmingly, 
vide the natural grace of her bearing in the scene with her father in 
Rigoletto, and in the love duet following it. Altogether the perfect 
ease with which she moves on the stage, and her always expressive, 
and sometimes truly dramatic action, promise well for her future 
success. As yet, however, we fear she is unable to truly realise a 
character in all its bearings. But even for this deficiency there are 
attenuating circumstances. Few modern operas contain anything 
like a sustained dramatic conception ; and even where this is the 
case, the prevailing attention paid by the public to vocal achieve- 
ments naturally leads the artist’s ambition in the same direction. 
We are, indeed, too apt to absolutely identify a part with a single 
tune or aria pertaining to it. We hardly ask how did a singer 
impersonate Elvira or Gilda, but how did she sing ‘‘ Qui la voce” or 
‘Caro nome”? and more especially certain high notes occurring in 
these pieces. Of these high notes a long tale might be told. We 
could name a tenor who for years has subsisted on a certain “ut de 
poitrine,” and who, in consequence, had little inducement to cultivate 
the lower and more natural registers of his voice. He is now past 
his prime, but he still retains the high note—at once his glory and 
his bane. Similar apprehensions arise with regard to the new prima 
donna when we notice the immoderate raptures elicited both in and 
out of print by her ‘‘E in alt.” Her middle notes are sonorous and 
full of charm ; but she is evidently too much intent on enlarging the 
upward compass of her voice to rely much on their natural beauty— 
forgetful, apparently, of the fact that an elaborate vocal cadenza 
with the inevitable shake at the end of a simple tune, may “bring 





down the house,” but cannot satisfy, in the long run, the require- 
ments of a more refined taste. Speaking of Mdlle Gerster’s bravura 
style, we may add that here also she evinces natural gifts and 
artistic acquirements of no mean degree, but, as yet, falls far short 
of absolute finish. Her scale passages are enounced with great 
volubility, but she finds it difficult to sing them in perfect time, her 
rhythmical phrasing being altogether somewhat defective. 

Here our remarks must end. Their chief purpose has been to pro- 
tect Mdlle Gerster from her indiscriminating friends ; and we have 
thought it our duty, while acknowledging her good qualities, to 
point out such defects as are, in our opinion, most detrimental to her 
future prospects. Many of these defects are not peculiar to her 
alone ; they are the natural outgrowth of a perverse system. But 
we should feel sorry to see sacrificed to this system gifts which, if 
not of the very highest order, at any rate deserve, and will richly 
repay, the most careful cultivation. 


— 


A Voice from the Past. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 

Sm,—About twenty years ago I scribbled both the words and 
music of a song called “ Your God is there,” which was published 
by Messrs Leader and Cock (and is now the property of Messrs 
Metzler & Co.) 

In your impression of July 28th I find a “copyright” poem 
called “ God is everywhere,” signed “M. J. Barnett.” Now it is 
possible that “M. J. Barnett” and myself were inspired with the 
self-same idea, but, like the author in the comedy of The Critic, I 
happened to hit upon it first. Should any of your subscribers feel 
curious enough to compare the two they may do so, for I subjoin 


my own song :— 
YOUR GOD IS THERE. 


‘* Before you stands a mountain, Amidst its blazing fires doth 
Whose summit is in air, dwell 
Now mark it with devotion, d The God who never dies.” 
For behold! your God is | « Didst thou not say our Father's 
there. home 
‘* Oh, dwelleth there our Father ? | Was on yon mountain dread? 
Is that His home above ? Didst thou not say th’ Almight 
I mark it with devotion, | Upon the ocean bed ? [dwelt 


And I gaaecn it with love | ‘* And now amidst the fires that 
‘* Behold the sparkling ocean, burst 
Rolling vast and wide : From yon volcano’s height, 
Beneath its briny waters Thou sayst our Holy Father sits 
The Almighty doth abide.” Upon His throne of light.” 
‘Oh, dwells my heavenly Father | « h 
Beneath the liquid wave? | eye es ne gr yee 
How blest must be the mariner Neath ocean's depth pro- 
Who finds in it a grave !” found j 
‘Now mark you yon volcano, Amid the fierce volcano’sfires— 
From which dark vapours There, there thy God is 
rise : | found. 
‘*Gaze where thou wilt, my gentle child, 
On earth, on sea, in air, 
In each His Spirit thou wilt find— 
Tuy Gop 18 EVERYWHERE !” 
Yours obediently, 


Cotterwold, Leckhampton, July 30, 1877. 


[We should like to see more of this old, much-loved, and 
venerated fist.—D., ). 





John Barnett, 


Hampure (from a Correspondent).—The event of importance 
in the musical circle here is to be the second centenary jubilee of 
the town theatre. On the 2nd of January, 1878, it will be 200 
years since the first opera inGermany was performed. The theatre 
was begun in 1676 and finished in 1677. First adopted for plays 
and dramas, it was afterwards devoted to opera, The first opera 

iven was Adam and Eve, libretto by Richter, music by Franz 
Sheil. This was followed by The Devil is Loose, which some 
believe to have been its precursor : to one of the two, at any rate, 
the distinction of being the first German opera ever played at this 
theatre is due, The coming festival on the 2nd January will be one 
of peculiar attraction, and if the score exists, to compare the past 
with the present, The Devil is Loose with Der Ring des Nibelungen. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The annual distribution of prizes at this Academy took place 
under the direction of the principal, Dr. Macfarren, and attracted 
the customary large attendance of interested spectators. As 
usual, the platform and orchestral seats of the new concert-hall 
were occupied by the students, whose numbers spoke well for the 
esteem in which the instruction imparted is held. Till recently, 
the results of that instruction were exhibited at the prize meetings 
by the performance of a lengthy selection of music. Now, how- 
ever, the programme is short, and included, on the occasion of 
which we ye no more than three works: Goss’s Anthem, “0, 
Praise the Lord ;” Bach’s Toccata in C major, played by Mr G. F. 
Smith (organ); and Mendelesohn’s Motet for female voices, 
“Surrexit pastor bonus;” solos, by Misses Brand, Aylward, 
Butterworth, and Orridge. So many opportunities are now given 
for estimating the gifts and acquirements of the Royal Academy 
students that it is unnecessary to regard Saturday’s doings as a 
test. Enough that a satisfactory impression was made upon an 
audience more competent than usual to form a correct opinion. 
At the close of the musical proceedings, Mdme Sainton-Dolby— 
herself one of the most distinguished among the artists produced 
by the Academy—was escorted to the platform for the pleasant 
purpose of distributing the year’s prizes. This task, it is needless 
to say, she discharged in a manner which must have added no 
little to the gratification of the recipients, many of whom, 
moreover, were loudly applauded. The chief rewards were 
bestowed as follows :— 


Lucas Silver Medal.—For the composition of the first movement 
of a string quartet: Richard Harvey Lohr. Parepa-Rosa Gold 
Medal.—For the singing of pieces selected by the committee: 
James Sauvage. Sterndale Bennett Prize (purse of 10 guineas).— 
For the playing of a composition by Professor Sir William Sterndale 
Bennett, selected by the committee : Nancy Evans. The Llewellyn 
Thomas Gold Medal.—For declamatory English singing: Ellen 
Orridge. The Christine Nilsson Prizes (purses of 20 and of 10 
guineas).—For the first and second best singing, respectively, of 
pieces selected by the committee: Mary Davies, Marian Williams. 
Certificates of Advanced Merit.—The highest honour attainable at 
this examination, awarded only to students who have previously re- 
ceived the certificate next named: Mary Davies (Singing), Mar- 
garet Bucknall (Pianoforte), Certificates of Merit.—Awarded only’ 
to students who have previously received silver medals : Singing, 
Marian Williams ; Pianoforte, Nancy Evans, Ethel Goold, Kate 
Steel; Violin, Ada Brand; Clarionet, Frances Thomas. Silver 
Medals.—To those who have already received bronze medals : 
Singing, Amy Aylward, Kate Brand, Annie Butterworth, Ellen 
Orridge, Hannah Turner ; Pianoforte, Fanny Boxell, Jane Burrough, 
Fanny Ellis, Minnie Elwell, Alice Heathcote, Kate Lyons, Jessie 
Percival, and Isabel Thurgood ; Violin, Julia de Nolte. Harmony. 
—Certificate of merit: Eaton Faning. High Commendation.—H. 
Walmsley Little (Silver Medallist, 1876.) Silver Medals.—Oliveria 
Prescott, George Hooper. Male Department. Certificates of 
Merit.—Pianoforte, Edward Morton and Tobias Matthay ; Organ, 
Henry R. Rose. Silver Medals.—Singing, Gordon Gooch and 
James Sauvage ; Pianoforte, Charlton T. Speer, Alfred Luton, and 
Arnold Kennedy. Potter Exhibitioner.—Kate Steel. Westmore- 
land Scholar.—Marian Williams. Sterndale Bennett Scholar. 
—Tom Silver. Parepa-Rosa Scholar.—Clara Samuell. Sir 
John Goss Scholar.—Ernest Ford. Lady Goldsmid Scholar.— 
Kthel Goold. Sir Francis Goldsmid Scholar.—Clara Cooper. 
Professors’ Scholars.—Violin, Julia de Nolte; Double Bass, Alfred 
Harper. Balfe Scholar.—William Sewell. 

At the close of the distribution Mdme Sainton addressed the 
students in the following terms :— 

“ Young ladies and gentlemen, my successors at the Royal Academy of 
Music, no one regrets more than myself that Mdme ( hristine Nilsson ts 
unable to be with us to-day. The rewards her generosity has offered for 
competition would have been largely increased in value had the successful can- 
didates received them Jrom her own hands, But not even Mdme Nilsson, 
with all her keen artistic sympathies, could have bestowed those rewards with 
more earnest wishes for the future success of the winners than are mine 
to-day. I owe to Professor Macfarren the heartiest thanks for inviting me to 
perform the pleasant office I have just discharged. It recalls to my mind 
the happy time when I was a pupil here like yourselves—a time so happy that 
I have never forgotten it. Indeed, the day will ever live in my mem ry when 
ut was announced that I had gained a prize, That day has long passed— 
how long can be seen on one of the boards in the hall; but the rcollection 
of my ‘i no lapse of time can efface. To those who to-day have not 
received honours J can only say, ‘Be not discouraged, but persevere,’ A 











philosopher has declared that ‘everything comes to him who can wait.’ Let 
me add that ‘ everything comes, and more quickly, to him who can work.’ 
This is my counsel to you, and I leave it as the best possible motto for the 
academic year, upon which, after a welcome holiday, you will all enter.” 
That remarks so appropriate were loudly cheered—none the less 
loudly because they were unexpected—everyone will take for 
granted. The National Anthem brought the afternoon’s most 
satisfactory proceedings to an end. D. T. 


—o-—— 


NEGLECTED COMPOSERS.—No. IL. 
Nos. 2 anp 8,.—-STORACE AND SHIELD. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Str,—In my last letter, some little time ago, I spoke of two great 
but comparatively little known Italian composers. In the present 
case I beg to speak of two of our native composers who are almost 
equally unappreciated — Stephen Storace (who has been warmly 
praised in a spirit of just and generous discrimination by Dr Hullah, 
Mr Salaman, and, I think, by the late Dr Rimbault) was born in 
London in 1763. His father was an Italian, and Stephen seems to 
have blended much of the elegance of the Italian school with the 
more vigorous and healthy style of the English. He is best known 
as the composer of some beautiful operas, among the best of which 
are The Pirates, The Haunted Tower, No Song no Supper, The Iron 
Chest, The Siege of Belgrade, and Mahmoud. In all of these are to 
be found many beautiful songs, duets, &c., not a few of which still 
retain their popularity. The last of his operas was Mahmoud, but 
poor Storace was in his grave a few days before it was produced, 
dying of a sudden attach of erysipelas, in 1796, at the early age of 
thirty-three. Among his best pieces may be reckoned the songs— 
‘‘ Down by the river,” ‘‘The sapling oak,” ‘Toll, toll the knell,” 
‘From aloft the sailor looks around,” and ‘‘ There the silver’d 
waters roam; the duet, ‘‘ Sweet little Barbara ;” the trios, 
‘*Lanterna magica,” and ‘‘We who wand’ring Arabs ;” and the 
quartett, ‘‘ Five times by the taper’s light.” For sweetness, purity 
and variety, Storace stands deservedly high ; and, indeed, despite 
his youth, he may be looked upon as one of the best English com- 


osers of his day, and it is a matter of regret that his works are not 
Coates known. His elder contemporary, William Shield, was born 
at Smallwell, in the county of Durham, in 1749. Naturally musical 
in his tastes, he early acquired a fair knowledge of the violin, and 
having furthermore studied theory and harmony to some extent, he 
removed to London, where his talents soon brought him into notice. 
He composed many operas, single songs, &c., also a work upon 


harmony, and a ‘‘ Canto” of glees, duets, &c. Of his operas I may 
name, Rosina, Hartford Bridge, Lock and Key, Netley Abbey, and 
Robin Hood. His fame, however, rests chiefly upon his songs, the 
merits of which are so great that even now, after the lapse of well- 
nigh a century, many of them are popular all over the country. It 
is only necessary to mention ‘‘ The Thorn,” ‘‘Old Towler,” ‘‘ Tell 
her I'll love her,” and ‘‘The Wolf,” in proof of this statement. I 
may also add, ‘‘Ere around the huge oak,” ‘‘On by the spur of 
valour goaded,” ‘‘ Whilst with village maids,” and ‘‘The death of 
Tom Moody,” as excellent songs, although scarcely so well known 
as the others ; and it would be at once an easy and a pleasant task to 
note down many more, the perusal of which would be a rich treat to 
all who can ae pa a the charms of a style of melody at 
once vigorous and refined, and at the same time by no means common- 

lace. This admirable composer died at London, in January, 1829. 

f the few remarks I have made should have the effect cf causing any 
of my young musical friends to study the works of either or both of 
the gifted composers of whom I have written, my labour will not 


have been in vain. 
D. Barrie. 


[We think we might tell Mr Baptie something about Storace 
with which he is evidently unacquainted. A greater musical 
pilferer of other men’s goods never existed.— D. }p. ] 


SaxzBurc (from an occasional Correspondent ).—The profit of the 
festival of last week, it is calculated, will amount to between 3,000 
and 4,000 florins. The music performed is said to have been of 
little or no interest. Only one great work of Mozart’s was given— 
the Symphony in C, ‘‘ Jupiter ;” and it seems that most of the time 
was spent in eating, drinking, speechifying, and ‘‘hoch,” added to 
excursions in the mountains—the last not at all unpleasant for 
Englishmen in such hot weather, and after the London searcn. 
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SIMS REEVES AT ALBERT HALL. 
(From the ‘‘ Musical Times.”) 

Whatever may be said of the acoustical properties of the Royal 
Albert Hall, no other concert room is to be found in or out of the 
metropolis where demonstrations of such magnitude as those organ- 
ised for the reception of our distinguished foreign visitors can be so 
successfully given. We have often as a duty recorded the mag- 
nificent effect of this building when brilliantly lighted and filled in 
every part by a fashionable and excited audience to welcome some 
person high in position and influence; and have now as a pleasure 
to notice a gathering, as remarkable both for numbers and enthu- 
siasm, to welcome one equally high in the world of art. Mr. Sims 
Reeves, whose concert on the 4th ult. attracted nearly ten thousand 
persons, is a vocalist whose intuitive musical perception has guided 
him so truthfully through a long career, that he has not only elo- 
quently expounded but added a charm of his own to the tenor music 
of the many works in which he has been engaged. One of the most 
popular vocalists, he has never sought popularity at the expense of the 
composition he wasinterpreting ; and, although so sympathetic a singer 
of the people’s ballads as to win the suffrages of the multitude to 
an extent almost unprecedented, on no occasion has he endeavoured 
to gain the faintest mark of applause which was not thoroughly 
deserved. That the public can appreciate such qualities and will 
testify to this appreciation has been amply shown by the attendance 
at the concert under notice, at which, in addition to Mr. Reeves’ 
rendering of Handel’s ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still” and ‘‘ Waft her, 
angels,” and Dibdin’s ballad, ‘‘Tom Bowling,” several vocal pieces 
were given by Madame Christine Nilsson, Mesdames Trebelli and 
Antoinette Sterling, Misses Helen D’Alton and Anna Williams, 
Messrs. Lloyd and Santley, and Signor Foli. The exceptionally 
fine singing of the bénéficiaire, and the readiness with which he gave 
the well-known song, ‘‘ My pretty Jane,” in response to an encore 
for ‘‘Tom Bowling,” afforded a convincing proof to his auditors that 
they may confidently rely upon securing his best services whenever 

and wherever he can do full justice to himself and the art. 


—— )-- 


M. EDOUARD REMENYI. 
(From the ‘‘ Examiner.”’) 


Mr Mapleson’s benefit concert, as usual, took place at the Crystal 
Palace, and, as usual, consisted of an unlimited supply of mis- 
cellaneous music, drawn mainly from Italian sources, and performed 
in approved fashion by the leading members of Her Majesty's 
Theatre. There was, however, one striking exception to the 
ordinary routine. The audience, or at least its younger components, 
became here for the first time acquainted with an artist whose 
undeniable power must have been a surprise to many. M. Edouard 
Reményi, the Hungarian violinist, has, it is true, a widespread—one 
may say a European—reputation, but it resembles in its character 
that of some of ournon-exhibiting painters. Most English amateurs 
have heard the name of Reményi, and know that he ranks amongst 
the first of living violinists, but few can vouch for this general 
impression by their personal experience. The artist himself is 
largely responsible for this state of things. For nearly sixteen years 
he has not been in England, and even his present visit to this coun- 
try was not originally made with a view to public performance. It 
was only the almost sensational effect M. Reményi produced in 
private circles that caused him to accept Mr Mapleson’s engagement 
on Saturday last. On this occasion his success was brilliant. But 
the transept of the Crystal Palace is not the right place to display 
qualities of tone, nor a Fantasia on themes from the Huguenots, 
chosen by M. Reményi in accordance with the general character of 
the concert, the right composition to throw light on the higher, 
intellectual side of his style. It is a brilliant piece full of varied 
effects, and in the romance from the first act much sentiment may be 
introduced, but the whole conception is not of a kind in which a 
first-rate artist would show at his best. Such an artist M. 
Reményi is, and as such he will be acknowledged beyond a doubt 
when, as is his intention, he returns to England early this autumn, 
and is heard under more favourable circumstances. Our readers 
will be glad to know a few personal details of a virtuoso evidently 
destined to take an important position in English musical life, 
These we can supply from authentic sources, 

M, Reményi is about forty years of age, and was born at Miskolo, 








in Hungary. His master on the violin at the Vienna Conservatoire, 
where he studied music, was Joseph Bohm, the same who instructed 
another Hungarian violinist—Joseph Joachim. His artistic career, 
which he began very early, was interrupted by the Hungarian rising 
in 1848, in which Reményi, then quite a boy, took an active part. 
After the defeat of the insurgents he had to fly his country, and 
resolved to go to England. But on his way to this country he made 
the acquaintance of his celebrated countryman Franz Liszt, who at 
once recognised his genius, and became his friend and artistic 
adviser. S 1854 the young artist came to London and was 
appointed solo violinist to the Queen. In 1860 he obtained his 
amnesty and returned to Hungary, where some time afterwards he 
received from the Emperor of Austria a similar distinction to that 

anted him in England. In the meantime he had made himself 
amous by numerous concerts in Paris and other European capitals, 
After his return home, he seems fora time to have retired from 
public life, living chiefly on an estate he owned in Hungary ; but two 
years ago, he resumed his artistic career in Paris, where he was 
received with open arms, and has been living since. Towards the 
end of the present season he came to London, too late to 
appear much in public, but not too late to prepare for himself an 
enthusiastic welcome on his return next month, when he is engaged 
to play at the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts. 

As an artist M. Reményi combines perfect mastery over the tech- 
nical difficulties of his instrument with a strongly pronounced poetic 
individuality. His whole soul is in his playing, and his impulse 
carries him away with it as he warms to his task, the impression 
produced on the audience being, consequently, always on an ascend- 
ing scale. He never tires, and one never tires of him. Nothing 
more impressive could well be imagined than hearing and seeing 
M. Reményi perform one of the stormier pieces of Chopin, 
transferred by him from the pianoforte to the violin, or a short 
fantasia of his own composition, aptly called the ‘‘ Heroic.” But 
tenderer accents are not wanting. The nocturnes of Chopin or of 
our own Field are given with the tenderest dreaminess, interrupted 
at intervals only by more impassioned strains. His rendering ,also, 
of Schubert’s well-known Barcarolle is a masterpiece of sustained 
legato playing. Another important feature of M. Reményi’s style is 
the national element. He strongly maintains against Liszt the 

enuineness of Hungarian music, and has shown himself thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of that music by writing several ‘‘ Hungarian 
melodies,” which have been mistaken for popular tunes, and actually 
adopted as such by other composers. The same half-eastern spirit 
is observable in the strong rhythmical colouring of M. Reményi’s 
execution, seldom or never attained in its original raciness by artists 
of Teutonic origin. Such are the most striking features of the 
violinist’s style, but it must not be thought that these qualities 
debar him from the serious and congenial interpretation of classic 
masterpieces. On the contrary his répertoire is rich in that 
direction. 

We must not conclude this notice without a short reference to M. 
Reményi’s pupil and faithful companion, M. Nandor Plotényi, like 
him, of Hungarian origin. We have hitherto made M. Plotényi’s 
acquaintance only as accompanist, but in that capacity he has fully 
proved himself to be an accomplished musician, with an astounding 
memory and a sympathetic touch. 





“God Sabe the Ring.” 
(From ‘* Dwight’s Journal of Music.”’) 


I see that the Rev. 8. F. Smith, author of the Hymn: “My 
country, ‘tis of thee,” says of the tune: ‘‘It is, as most of you 
know, the English ‘God save the King.’ Perhaps the tune 
belongs to England, perhaps to Germany, perhaps to some 
other nation.” 

It may perhaps be of interest to Mr. Smith to know, that 
there is no perhaps in the case. 

The tune was composed by Harry Carey, author of 
Chrononhotontholagos and of the song: ‘‘Sally in our 
Alley.” Its date is about 1740, and it came into universal 
favour in England at the time of the Pretender’s attempt 
in 1745 to recover the English crown.—It was, by the way, 
the victory over Charles Stuart, which Handel commemorated 
in Judas Maccabeus. A. Hi. Thayer. 











Moe. Viarpor’s younger daughter will shortly marry M. Fauré 
chapelmester ob the Siadelsine, Paris, 4 ‘ 
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Baron Golf. 


A TRAGEDY. 
Written on the Spur of the Moment. 


ACT I. 
Scene I. 
A gully. 
Baron GoLFr, wounded. 
3ARON GoLFr.—Ho ! 
QUASHEIM. 
QuasHEIM.—Who’s done this deed ? 
Baron Gouirr (draws out poisoned 
arrow)—Not I! 

QuASHEIM.—Golff ! 

Baron Gourr (aside).—’Twas he! 
(falls). 


QuasHEIM.—I had my reasons. 


‘* I swore to slay thee, and I did, 
But thou shalt be avenged.” 


[Exit QuasHEIM. Golf’ motif in orchestra, while curtain slowly 
descends, 





Scene II. 
A morass. 
Guost oF Baron Go rr, 
Guost.—I’ll follow him through life with dead intent 
(church bell). I sniff the matin bell (vanishes). 

QUASHEIM, with Dark Lievurenant and RETAINERS. 
QuasHEIm.—Will none of you use means to lay this ghost ? 
Dark Lieutenant (aside).—Disturbéd fanatic ! 

Cuorvus oF RETAINERS (unison) — 

‘* You have his property! ” 

Dark LikvuTeNANtT.—His chateaux and preserves. (@oods’ 
motif.) 

QUASHEIM (musing).—They're haunted ! Woods and pré- 
serves eke, 

Dark Lizvrenant.—Ha ! 

(Dark Lieutenant motif.) 

Cuorvs or RETAINERS (unison, fortissimo).—Ha ! 

QuasHEIM.—Then let me fall upon this sword (attempts 
to draw sword). St Botolph |—scabberd’s empty ! 

Guost appears, brandishing sword vaguely— 

Guost.—This murder will come out (vanishes). 

Cuorus (unison).—The ghost has vanished and the sword ! 

QuasHEIM—lI’ll seek my dagger. 

Dagger seen. 

DAGGER. Sinn ! (drops gouts of blood). 

QuasHEIM.—What ho! the dagger speaks! Is this my 
dagger ? [Dagger vanishes. 

(JUASHEIM.—Gone, gone! dagger and sword! My pistol 
then. (Report.) 

(Sword, Dagger, Pistol, Scabbard, and Golf motives 

combined.) 
QuasHErm.—I know that sound, and echoes verberate. 
OrHER RETAINERS. 
Cuorvs (unison).—The ghost has shot himself. elo de se. 
QuAsSHEIM.—I have avenged him and the secret kept. Alas ! 
poor ghost! (Ghost motif). 
Baron Gourr. 
Gotrr.—I am no ghost. The dagger was not dipt! 
QvuAsHEIM (forgetting himsel/f).—Who, then, has tricked 
me? I bought and gave the poison—(Drug motif.) 
Dark Ligvrenant.—'Twas I. Thou stand’st confessed. 
QuasHEIM.—I did intend, but did not perpetrate. 
Dark Lrevrenant.—Thou liest (pulls arrow from vest), 
Behold the arrow that thou gav’st! (Arrow motif.) 
QuasHEIM.—Restore the weapon! 
Dark Lrevrenant. —Take it. (Sticks hin—Quasheim falls), 
Cuorvs (unison).—Ha! ha! (Curtain.) 
Scene ITI. 
A wood—thunder and lightning. 
Baron GOLF, 
Baron Gourr.—I am not dead, 
(coughs) —— 


I could a tale unfold 














Dark LIgUTENANT. 
Dark Lievrenant.—Unfold it, then, and rid thee of that 
cold. 
Baron Goutrr.—Quasheim! Quasheim! What, had I 
done to thee ? (coughs). 
Dark Lizvtenant.—Cough not, my Golffy ; tell it unto 
me. 








Baron Gotrr.—I cannot, dare not— 

Dark Lieutenant. — D——n it! 
Swear not. (Oath motif.) 

QUASHEIM. 

QuasHEIM. - Thou  slew’st mine 
uncle ! : 

Baron Goirr.—’T was but in jest. 

QuasHEIm.—Such jests become thee 
not. 

Baron Gotrr.—It was my plan. I 
knew nene other. (Curtain.) 








(To be discontinued. ) 


—o— 


SALZBURG FESTIVAL. 
(From a Letter of the 20th July.) 


Our pleasant Festival was brought to its artistic close to-day by 
a Musical Matinée. In the evening there were some additional 
farewell entertainments. After a lapse of some months our little 
Temple of the Muses once more flung its doors open to the public, 
who flocked to it in crowds. The attraction was something en- 
tirely original. Members of the Vienna Artists’ Association, of 
the Salzburg Liedertafel, and other di’e/tanti, had united to 
represent “the grand Past Opera’of the Present and Future 
Opera of the Future,” entitled Friedrich der Heizbare, and written 
by Franz Mégele. The success of this original specimen of 
“German Tone-Art” was most triumphant. The charming 
music, as well as the superb way in which the piece was performed 
by the Brothers Udel, Herren Petter, Dux, and Mdlle Tisca, met 
with warm appreciation. The merry jokes with which the parody 
is strewn excited continuous laughter. Everyone left the Theatre 








highly contented with the entertainment offered him, and directed 
his steps to the large saloon of the Curhaus, where the farewell 
banquet was to be held. The saloon already presented a most 
animated scene, and late-comers had great difficulty in obtaining a 
seat; many, indeed, were obliged to stand, for everything with the 
slightest resemblance to a chair was seized upon in a moment. 
The departing artists were hereby enabled to see that Salzburg 
knows how to value and honour her guests. Despite the fearful 
overcrowding, a most cordial tone of good humour prevailed 
without exception, as though those present constituted only one 
large family. The evening's programme comprised artistic per 
formances and friendly toasts. In the latter, the Salzburgians did 
honour to their guests, and the guests to their hospitable hosts. 
The next day the visitors dispersed in groups, and went off to the 
Pongau. : 
Salzburg, July 20th, 
—— 9 ; 
WELSH CONCERT AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
(T'o the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.”) 

Srr,—I shall feel obliged if you will permit me to state that Mr 
Stephen Evans, chairman of the committee of the Welsh concert 
at the Crystal Palace, has authorised me to hand over ten pounds 
to Mr Owen Morgan (‘‘ Morien”), in consideration of his valuable 
services on the Press, in connection with the Tynewydd accident ; 
and the balance, £50 0s. 4d., towards the Mansion House fund for 
the miners, Very truly yours, BRINLEY RICHARDS, 
St Mary Abbotts Terrace, Kensington, 

August 1st, 





FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—Concert at the Palmgarten on July 
23rd, under the direction of Capellmeister Z. Stasny. Programme : 
Overture, Riibezahl (C. Oberthiir) ; duet from Linda di Chamouniz , 
fantasia on Beethoven’s Fidelio (Doppler); overture, Zaide (Mozart) ; 
aria from Stradella (Flotow) ; songs, arranged for orchestra (Stasny) ; 
pot-pourri on Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, 
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RICHARD WAGNER TESTIMONIAL. 


co 





Lord LINDSAY, M.P Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. 

Dr W. POLE, F.R.8. Dr F. HUEFFER. 

Hon. RICHARD GROSVENOR. Mr J. 8. BERGHEIM. 

Mr GEORGE CRITCHETT. Mr EDWARD DANNREUTHER, 


A TESTIMONIAL of Regard in commemoration of his Visit 

to England will be presented to Herr WAGNER. & 

The Committee appeal to all his English friends and admirers to join in it. 

All contributions will be duly acknowledged in the Times. 

Cheques to be made out to the Honora’ urer, Hon. RICHARD GROSVENOR, 
12, Orme Square, W., and crossed ‘“ agner Testimonial Fund—Messrs 
Drummond,’ 





No. 6. 
The Melos of Wagner is as infinite as the Sands ! 


A music go Delicate, soft and intense, 
Jt was felt like an odour within the sense. 


< Fyal, 


Hear ye, Siegmund ! 
NX 














Win - ter-stiir-me wichendem Won-ne - mond 
; — eee BEE TI 
_———_—— 
mil - dem Lich-te leuch-tet der Lenz, 
Gs infinite ag the @anvs | 
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DR BLEACH asks us 
about Mendelssohn’s Lon- 
don proclivities. Mendelssohn, 
when in London, was only 
associated intimately with 
the smallest conceivable fry of 
musicians. He was egged in by 
them, and nobody else could 
see him. He knew Sterndale 
Bennett intimately, a little of 
Macfarren, and a great deal 
of the late Dr Gauntlett; but 
his favourite critic was the late H. F. Chorley; which may 
explain why, of the great majority of English musicians, 
though they adored him, he knew little or nothing. Nor did 
he take any pains to know them. ‘They tried all they could 
to get a peep at him; but he was smothered in a cloud of 
“Philharmonic” commonplace. What he might have done 
for English musicians had he condescended to mix with them 
(which—the Horsleys and Attwood excepted—he never did), 
who can say ? Otts Beard. 





— 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF MOZART'S. 
N the 29th September, 1799, L. Nohl informs us in the 
Allgemeine Augsburger Zeitung, Constance Mozart wrote to the 
firm of Breitkopf and Hirtel, in Leipsic, who had just made 
arrangements for the first edition of her husband's collected works : 
ou at the earliest meeny all the letters 
Vegligently, that is, unstudied, but well written, 
they are without doubt the best standard whereby to judge his 
mode of thinking, his peculiarities, and his culture. One highly 
characteristic feature in them is the rare love they all breathe for 
me—is it not true that those he wrote in the last years of his life 
are quite as tender as those he must have written in the early years 
of our married state? I especially beg that a formal mention be 
made, at least once, of this, to his honour. There are magnificent 
sages in the letters, which, perhaps, deserve a place in the” 
(Allgemeine Musikalische) ‘* Zeitung.” 

Unlike the voluminous correspondence with his father, which 
is preserved in the Mozarteum at Salzburg, the original letters of 
Mozart to his wife are scattered to the four quarters of the globe, 
and we seldom find aught but an old copy of one here and there. 
The original of the following—not included in L. Nohl’s edition of 
Mozart's Letters—forms part of a private collection in the South 
of Germany. It bears out what his wife says, and is, moreover, 
interesting, on account of the writer's high spirits, because he was 
then working on the Requiem, and the shadow of death was 
already hovering over his head; as we know, he did not see the 
end of this year: 1791. The letter is addressed: “A Madame 
Madame Constance de Mozart 4 Baaden, Care of the Syndic.”* The 
lady was drinking the waters at Baaden, near Vienna. Thus does 
Mozart write to her :— 

“* Ma trés-chére Epouse ! This moment received your letter, which 
has afforded me extraordinary delight.—I am yearning now for a 
second, to learn how the waters agree with you.—I regret not being 


* “A Madame Madame Constance de Mozart & Baaden, bep Mer Sindi« 
kus absugeben.” 


**T will forward 
which I still have. 
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esterday at your agreeable musical performance, not for the music, 
however, but because I should have been so happy at being near 
you.—To day I gave”’ (illegible) ‘‘a surprise—I first went to the 
Rochbergische—and the wife sent a daughter up to tell him that a 
ood old acquaintance from Rome was below—and had been to no 
ends of houses without being able to tind him!—He sent word that 
I was to wait a little. Meanwhile, the poor man put on, as though 
for Sunday, his best coat, and dressed his hair splendidly—you 
may imagine what a laugh we had at his expense.—I must, you 
know, always have a fool—if it is not” (illegible), ‘‘it is at any rate 
Snai.*—Where did I sleep ?—At home, of course. I slept very well, 
only the mice honestly kept me company ; I had a regular discussion 
with them.—I was up again before five. Apropos, I would advise 
you not to go to church to-morrow—the country fellows are too 
rough; it is true you have a rough customer, but the country fellows 
do not care for him, perdant respectum, because they see at once he 
isa hunk. Snai! 
‘*Siissmayer” (his pupil) ‘‘I will answer orally; I grudge the 


paper.” 
—o——. 


THE DECADENCE OF MUSICAL JOURNALISM. 
(From the ‘* Musical Times.” 


Not musical journalism only, but journalism as a whole seems to 
be passing through a very unsatisfactory phase just now. It is the 
one of our institutions which stands most in danger of becoming 
“ Americanised,” and to this position it has come by a rapid process. 
A few years ago, when a young lady from the States threw down 
the 7'imes in our presence with a gesture of contempt, and exclaimed, 
‘Guess your Old Country papers are not worth reading ; they tell 
us nothing personal,” we were able to point out that the freedom of 
English journalism from needless personalities was one of its proudest 
boasts. Since then, unhappily, such a change has taken place that 
many of our newspapers _— challenge comparison with the most 
“spicy ” among those issued by New York. We owe this chiefly 
to what are called the ‘‘Journals of Society,” whose success, 
having been made by gossip, is dependent upon gossip for continued 
existence, and whose fate it is to be driven further and further in 
the direction of scandal, that the growing appetite they have 
created may be appeased. But while the unpleasant phenomenon 
thus presented is perhaps the natural result of a state of society, 
social and political, which has no high principle to assert, no cam- 
paign to carry on against wrong, and no noble end to absorb its 
energies and engross its thoughts, the extension of the mischief into 
the region of music affords cause for surprise. Nevertheless that 
extension is a fact of which lately we have had ample evidence. In 
some cases columns which should be devoted to real criticism, to 
the advance of true art-principles, the encouragement of those who 
conscientiously labour, and the putting down of those who would 
mislead or are unworthy—such columns, we say, are given up to 
the most petty and paltry details affecting Pea hrs Gossip like 
this, however eagerly it may be read, is not worth the paper upon 
which it is written in point of artistic value ; while, in so far as it 
goes out of the legitimate range of journalism into that of per- 
sonal, domestic, or social life, it is an offence and a cause of 
mischief. But while the collection and dissemination of gossip 
affecting artists and others is, to say the least, an unworthy 
business, much worse is that form of present-day musical journalism 
which violates its own rules, and strikes, for the mere love of 
scandal, at the principles by which the ‘‘ fourth estate” has attained 
its rank and honours. One ‘‘ journal of society” is now gaining an 
unenviable notoriety in this respect, @ propos toa singer recently 
brought before the London public. It ga that the critic of a 
morning paper was not greatly struck by the merits of the new 
comer, and intimated as much in his observations upon the perform- 
ance. It appears also that the ‘‘Society” writer entertained a 
different opinion. He was tly struck, and, being so, had a fair 
right to challenge the opinion of his fellow-critic to prove its 
unsoundness, if he could, and demonstrate the correctness of his 
own, Conflict like this, when carried on in harmony with the rules 
not only of professional but social life, can do no wrong at all; 
rather must it work for good, and we trust the day will never come 
when critics will shrink from crossing blades in fair and honourable 
fight anent a worthy cause. But the journalist of whose conduct 
we complain ‘‘ went behind,” to use a now familiar Americanism, 
the article that drew forth his wrath. Ignoring the elementary rule 
of the craft which regards a journalistic expression of opinion as 
made by the paper wherein it appears and not by the actual writer, 
he assumed the offending article to be the work of a certain man, 


* As we know, Mozart was very fond of these meaningless jocular ex- 


pressions, 








and then, naming him, treated that man as an enemy. It would have 
been bad enough had he done this while limiting his retort to 
observations fairly arising from the merits of the case, because we 
cannot too strongly insist upon the need for treating the anonymity 
of the Press as a fact, even in quarters where it must necessarily be 
a fiction. Above all should journalists themselves recognise and act 
upon this necessity, if only as an acknowledgment of the rules, for 
good or evil, regulating their profession. It ap , however, that 
neither the laws governing the journalist nor the gentleman have 
an authority over the writer to whom we refer. For what did he 
do? Acquiring a knowledge of the morning critic’s private relation- 
ships, or at all events making use of information previously gained, 
he charged him with subordinating public duty to the interests of a 
friend, and backed up the charge with particulars that followed the 
victim home to his very hearthstone. If any of our readers hope to 
be told here the names of the people concerned, and the nature of 
the details affecting them, they will be disappointed. We cannot 
ourselves commit the offence we charge upon others, and it must 
suffice if we have made the nature of the transaction clear enough 
to secure its condemnation. An act more criminal in its way can- 
not be imagined, its criminality, let us add, lying wholly outside 
the truth or falsehood of the allegations made. We ourselves do 
not believe a word of those allegations ; but, admitting their perfect 
correctness, the position of the offender is not changed one bit from 
the point of view at which we are concerned to regard him, 


—_o-——. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Mpme CurisTInE Nitsson is to receive 7,000 francs (£280) a 
night, at the Imperial Operas in St Petersburg and Moscow. She 
is to perform twice a week. Her engagement is for three months, 
In addition to this, two performances are to be given in her name 
as “benefits,” for which she is to be paid 28,000 francs. Before 


leaving Vienna last spring Mdme Nilsson signed a new agreement , 


with Signor Merelli, and will sing in German opera in the German 
language during the months of February and March, at the expira- 
tion of her Russian engagement.—(From a correspondent at St 
Petersburg.) 


THERE are no signs at present of any progress in the works 
connected with the proposed new Operahouse on the Thames 
embankment. Has Mr Mapleson been selling old lamps for new, 
after the example of Aladdin ? 








Mpme Curistine Nixsson, fresh from her triumph in the 
Huguenots, has gone to spend a summer fortnight on the banks of 
the Rhine, in the close vicinity of the Drachenfels, Happy 
Valentine! Only Heaven forefend that she should drown herself, 
like Ophelia, or be caught hold of, swimming, by one of the Rhine- 
daughters of Wagner’s magical Rheingold—unless, peradventure, 
it be Mila Flosshilde, in which case we would rescue her, and be 
carried into the depths by that nymph. Theophilus Queer. 





Ir is believed that Mr Mapleson intends giving promenade con- 
certs at Her Majesty's Theatre, with Mr Weist Hill as conductor. 
Mr Mapleson could not have appointed a more highly competent 
and zealous musician than Mr Hill in this very responsible post. 





Tur Mrssrs Gartt commence their promenade concerts at 
Covent Garden on the 11th inst., with “J'wdlustrissimo” Arditi as 
conductor. Why does not Sig. Arditi give us Méhul’s charming 
little overture to Les deux Aveugles de Tolédo ? 





M. ALBERT DE LasALuE has published, in Le Monde Illustré, 
the following list of the twenty-four musicians, together with the 
names of the principal works they got up, who have preceded 
M. Lamoureux as conductors at the Grand Opera, Paris. The 
first date is that of the foundation of the Grand Opera: 1659, 
Cambert (was at the head of fourteen musicians, and conducted 
Pomone, his own work); 1672, Lallouette (Cadmus, Thésée, 
Athys, and other operas by Lulli); 1677, Colasse (Bellérophon, 
Le Triomphe de V Amour, and Phaéton, by Lulli) ; 1687, Marais 
(L’Eurepe Galante and Hésione, by Campra) ; 1703, Jean Rebel 
(Aleyone, by Marais); 1710, Lacoste (Callirhoé, by Destouches) ; 
1714, Mouret (Sémiramis, by Destouches, Jephté, by Monteclair) ; 
1738, Rebel and Francceur (Hippolyte et Arve, Castor et Pollux, 
Dardanus, and other operas by eau); 1744, Niel (Les Fétes 
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de Polymnie, Le Temple de la Gloire, and other operas by Rameau) ; 
1749, Chéron (Zoroaste, by Rameau) ; 1750, Lagarde (Ismene, by 
Rebel and Francceur); 1751, Dauvergne (La Serva Padrona, and 
the entire repertory of the Italian Buffo Company as well as Le 
Devin du Village, by J. J. Rousseau); 1755, Aubert (Znée et 
Lavinie, by Dauvergne); 1759, Montan-Berton (Aline, Reine de 
Goleonde, by Monsigny); 1767, Louis Francoeur (Iphigénie en 
Aulide, and Orphée, by Gluck); 1776, Rey (Alceste and Armide, 
by Gluck ; Roland, by Piccini; Za Caravane, by Grétry ; Tartare, 
by Salieri; all the repertory of the Revolution; Les Bardes, by 
Lesueur ; Don Juan, by Mozart; La Vestale, by Spontini; one 
hundred and cighy-five operas, ballads, and cantatas, got up and 
conducted by Jean-Baptiste Rey, during the thirty-four years he 
occupied the post of chef d’orchestre); 1810, Persuis (Les Aben- 
cerrages, by Cherubini); 1815, R. Kreuzer (Stratonice, by Méhul); 
1824, Habenek and Valentino (Moise, by Rossini; Za Muette, by 
Auber; Le Comte Ory and Guillaume Tell, by Rossini); 1831, 
Habenek alone (Robert le Diable, by Meyerbeer ; La Juive, by 
Halévy; Les Huguenots, by Meyerbeer; La Favorite, by Doni- 
zetti; Giselle, by Adam; Charles VI., by Halévy); 1847, Girard 
(Jérusalem, by Verdi; Le Prophéte, by Meyerbeer ; Herculaneum, 
by Felicien David); 1860, Dietsch (Za Mule de Pedro, by Victor 
Massé) ; 1863, Hainl (Z’ Africaine, by Meyerbeer) ; 1873, Deldevez 
(Jeanne d’ Arc, by Mermet—the first new opera produced in the 
house built by M.Garnier). Of all these conductors, Jean-Baptiste 
Rey remained at bis post the longest. Associated with Francoeur 
in 1776, he was the sole conductor from 1781 to 1810. 


—— 


NEW YORKSHIRE ORGAN, 
(From a Correspondent.) 

A new organ, built by Mr Isaac Abbott, of Leeds (formerly 
with Messrs Hill & Co., London), for the Wesleyan Chapel, Chapel- 
town, was opened on the 21st ult. by Dr. Hirst, organist of Bruns- 
wick Chapel, Leeds. The committee acted wisely in securing the 
services of so able an organist as Mr George Hirst, whose playing 
was highly appreciated by a congregation which entirely filled 
the chapel. We were pleased to see the Leeds and Bradford 
organists assembled in strong force, induced to go three miles out 
of our town for the occasion. Mr Abbott deserves great credit for 
the excellent organ he has just completed; it will, however, be 
still more successful when the “spare slides” are occupied. The 
organ is hadly placed, in a recess, which retains a large proportion 
of the sound, and neutralises many effects which the instrument 
would produce in a better situation. The softer stops and combina- 
tions are of charming quality. We must not omit to mention 
that the vocal music was nicely performed, though the choir might 
have been strengthened with advantage. We append the pro- 
gramme :— 

Part I.—Organ, Kirchliche Fest—overture (Otto Nicolai) ; 
Anthem, ‘‘ Praise the Lord” (Sir George Elvey); Organ, Sonata, 
No. 1 (Mendelssohn); Anthem, “‘ As pants the hart,” soprano solo— 
Miss Willans (Spohr’s Crucifixion); Organ, Notturno (Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Night's Dream); Quartet, ‘‘God is a Spirit” (Stern- 
dale Bennett's Woman of Samaria); Anthem, ‘‘Come unto Him ” 
(Gounod) ; Organ, ‘‘ The horse and his rider ” (Handel). 

Part II.—Organ, Concerto in B flat (Handel) ; Air, ‘‘ He shall 
feed His flock”—Miss Willans (Handel) ; Anthem, ‘‘O taste and 
see ” (Sir John Goss) ; Organ, Grand Prelude and Fugue in E flat 
(J. S. Bach); Anthem, “Rejoice in the Lord” (Sir George Elvey) ; 
Organ, Larghetto, from the Clarinet Quintet (Mozart) ; Chorus, 
‘‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates” (Handel). 

Between the two parts the Rev. W. F. Slater, B.A., delivered 
an address, 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ORGAN. 

GREAT ORGAN, CC to A, 58 Notes.—Bourdon, 16 feet, wood and 
metal, 58 pipes; open diapason, large, 8 feet, metal, 58; open 
diapason, small, 8 feet, metal, 58 ; stopped diapason, 8 feet, wood 
and metal, 58 ; principal, 4 feet, satel 58 ; harmonic flute, 4 feet, 
metal, 58; twelfth, 3 feet, metal, 58; Fifteenth, 2 feet, metal, 58; 
“full mixture, 3 ranks, metal, 174; *trumpet, 8 feet, metal, 58. 
Total, 696 pipes. 

Swett Orcan, CC to A, 58 Notes.—Lieblich bourdon, 16 feet, 
wood and metal, 58 pipes ; open diapason, 8 feet, metal, 58 ; pierced 
Pare 8 feet, metal, 58 ; lieblich gedact, 8 feet, wood and metal, 

ulciana grooved, 8 feet, metal, 46 ; voix céleste, 8 feet, metal, 46 ; 





octave, 4 feet, metal, 58 ; lieblich flute, 4 feet, metal, 58 ; fifteenth, 
2 feet, metal, 58; sharp mixture, 3 ranks, metal 174; horn, 8 feet, 
metal, 58 ; oboe, 8 feet, metal, 58; clarion, 4 feet, metal, 58. Total, 
846 pipes. 
Cuorr OrGAN, CC to A, 58 Notes.—Dulciana, 8 feet, metal, 58 
ipes ; dolce, 8 feet, wood and metal, 58 ; gedact, 8 feet, metal, 58 ; 
auto traverso, 4 feet, metal, 58; gedact flute, 4 feet, wood and 
metal, 58 ; clarionet, 8 feet, metal, 58. Total, 348 pipes. 

Pepa OrGan, CCC to F, 30 Notes.—Open diapason, 16 feet, 
wood, 30 pipes ; bourdon, 16 feet, wood, 30; flute bass, 8 feet, wood, 
30; * violoncello, 8 feet, metal, 30; * trombone, 16 feet, metal, 30. 
Total, 150 pipes. 7 

Coup.ers.—Swell to great; swell to choir; swell to pedals ; 
great to pedals; choir to pedals. Three composition pedals to swell 
organ. Three composition pedals to great organ. 

UMMARY OF STops.—Great organ, 10 stops, 696 pipes ; swell organ, 

13 stops, 846 pipes; choir organ, 6 stops, 348 pipes ; pedal organ, 5 

stops, 150 pipes ; couplers, 5 stops. Totals, 30 stops ; 2040 pipes. 
he organ is blown by one of Joy’s patent improved hydraulic 


engines. 
— 


BLINDNESS AND MUSIC. 


Music seems the natural solace of the blind, and, so far as the 
pleasure of hearing music is concerned, the blind are at least on an 
equality with those who see. That, however, does not apply to 
highly-educated musicians, who follow with interest the progress of 
the art and look with eagerness for new works. The blind musician 
cannot make acquaintance with a new composition unless he has 
some one to play it to him. Of a full score, even with practical 
assistance, he could gain no complete knowledge. In the case, then, 
of a musician who loves to observe tendencies and developments, or 
who is simply desirous from ordinary curiosity to keep himself well 
informed as to what new music is being brought out, it may be 
doubtful whether it is not a greater misfortune to be blind than to 
be deaf. Nothing in the history of music is sadder than the account 

iven by Beethoven’s biographers of the first performance of the 
Ninth Symphony. Beethoven stood by the side of the conductor, 
but heard neither his own sublime music nor the enthusiastic 
applause which it called forth. Then, being told that he ought to 
bow, he turned for a moment towards the audience, who all at once 
became painfully impressed by the fact, now brought strikingly 
before them, that the creator of the work they had found so beautiful 
knew it only from having imagined it, and that as real music, 
audible and appreciable to the ily ear, it had no existence for 
him. There is this compensation, however, for the deaf composer : 
that he can read and write music as though he had not lost the 
faculty of hearing. No sound can reach him ; but he hears with his 
eyes. His mind’s ear may be constantly exercised, whereas blind 
musicians, whatever pleasure they may derive from listening to 
music, cannot of themselves obtain from the engraved music-paper a 
single idea, 

It must be remembered, however, that the number of musicians of 
the highest cultivation who in later life became totally deaf cannot 
be very numerous; while to persons born deaf music must always 
remain something inconceivable. The position of Beethoven deaf 
may have been less intolerable than that of Handel blind. But the 
geneniity of deaf men cannot read music, whereas the generality of 

lind men can find great enjoyment in listening to musical perform- 
ances. It is remarkable, too, how many of the blind possess musical 
faculties ; so muth so that, besides being what we have already 
called it, the ‘‘natural solace of the blind,” music would also 
seem to afford them the fittest occupation and the surest means of 
gaining a livelihood. Basket-making and such humble industrial 

ursuits as blind people are often employed in yield but little profit. 

hus it is impossible to make an ordinary blind asylum self-support- 
ing through the labour of its inmates; and the great majority of 
blind people who have no means of their own are maintained either 
through the parish rates or by private charity. It occurred, how- 
ever, to Mr J, F. Campbell—who, if he did not originate the idea, 
was at least the first to introduce it and apply it in England—that 
blind children, if possessed of those musion aptitudes which belong 
to so many of them, might easily be enabled not only to keep them- 
selves, but to gain very respectable incomes either as public per- 
formers, as teachers of music, or, in case of the higher positions 
ee missed, as pianoforte tuners. Mr Campbell has himself been 
blind since early childhood, which has not prevented him from 
making a thorough study of music, so that besides being an ad- 
mirable pianist—as those who heard him at a recent Crystal Palace 
concert must be aware—he has also a full knowledge of the theory of 
his art. Having cultivated music systematically under the best 


* Stops marked thus * are prepared for but not yet put in, 
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professors at Leipsic and elsewhere, and possessing a remarkable 
talent for organisation, Mr Campbell is, of course, the director of 
that music school for the blind which he has succeeded in establish- 
ing on the heights of Upper Norwood. A performance given here a 
few days ago, in which a certain number of the pupils took part, 
would alone have sufficed to show that the institution must be 
producing law results. The invitations to this very interesting 
concert had been issued by the Duke of Westminster, one of the 
patrons of the academy ; and among the most distinguished of the 
visitors were the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne. The 
concert, in a pasty artistic point of view, was excellent. The 
programme included all kinds of music, vocal and instrumental, by 
composers of all periods, from Bach to Gounod. Thus solo singers, a 
choir, and several pianists were heard; and the execution, always 
satisfactory, was sometimes admirable. The students of the piano 
are remarkably well taught by Mr Hartvigson, who, besides giving 
practical instruction in the ordinary manner, analyzes the most 
celebrated pianoforte works for the benefit of his pupils, and makes 
them acquainted not only with the compositions but also with the 
lives and aims of the great masters. Most of them will only be able 
to gain their nin a pianoforte tuners, some few may find employ- 
ment as teachers, but all are taught as carefully and as thoroughly 
as though they were in training . a composer’s career ; and all will 
at least learn to play the piano with more than ordinary intelligence 
and skill. Thus, apart from the question of gain, the students at 
this musical training school for the blind are provided with an 
indestructible means of increasing their own happiness and the 
happiness of those around them. Although the school has been 
established only a few years, it has alee turned out a certain 
number of pupils who are prospering as pianoforte tuners, and who, 
begiatng at £1 and £1 5s.a week, found themselves a year after 
they had left the school earning from £2 to £2 10s. The school 
charge for tuition of all kinds and board is £50 a year ; so that, to 
take a purely economical view of the matter, the establishment does 
some good by turning, at a comparatively small cost, those who 
would otherwise be useless and burdensome members of society into 
valuable workers. The blind have, indeed, far more need of educa- 
tion than those whom the blind call ‘‘sighted persons.” A man 
with his eyes about him may pick up a good deal of useful informa- 
tion ; but for the untaught blind there can be no hope, and persons 
of this class who are without private means must be supported by 
charity or starve. 

The indigent blind are, by the way, specially cared for by an 
institution which aims at relieving their wants, spiritual as well as 
temporal, and at enabling them to support themselves. The 
Indigent Blind Visiting Society provides its dependants with 
readers, teachers, and guides, also with instruction in arts and 
trades suitable to the blind, with the exception of music, which, for 
any useful purpose to be attained, must be taught thoroughly and to 
those only who have special aptitudes for it. One fortunate idea 
conceived and duly carried out by the committee of the Indigent 
Blind Visiting Society is that of taking a certain number of poor 
blind children periodically from London into the country. Fresh 
air, the scent of flowers, the singing of birds—the numberless odours 
and sounds peculiar to the country—must be enjoyed by the blind 
even more vividly than by those who see. Most of the blind 
attending the classes, says the last annual report of this excellent 
society, ‘‘ were enabled by the kindness of various friends to have a 
day in the country. Two hundred and sixty were invited on two 
days by Mr and Mrs W. Armitage, of Southgate, forty-eight were 
received by Mr Powys Keck, of Kingston; while the remainder 
went on two excursions—one to Hampstead, the other to Eppin 
Forest, for the last of which excursions they were mainly indebte 
to the Rev. William Cuff.” 

The children of the Music School for the Blind have no need to be 
taken into the country; for there is no part of England more 
beautiful or more healthy than that in which their school is situated. 
One might fancy they were aware of this fact from their evident 
enjoyment in walking about the gardens ; and the able director who 
walks, talks, and writes his letters (by the aid of a type writing 
machine) as though he had the full use of his eyes, is convinced from 
his own sensations that they can appreciate the charm of the land- 
scape. In any case the grounds, even to the smallest flower-beds, 
were laid out under the director’s orders; and he declares that he 
should be much annoyed if he found (for example) that geraniums 
had been placed where he had ordered that roses should be planted. 
Mr Campbell, it may be added, is familiar with the contents of the 
principal picture-galleries in Europe, and standing in presence of a 
work of art feels its influence as any man of imagination standing on 
the scene of famous exploits will realise to himself the circumstances 
under which the exploits were performed, As regards literature, 
one would expect a blind man to excel in abstract speculation or in 





lyric poetry rather than in the description of external objects ; but 
Mr Campbell, who possesses much literary talent, considers descrip- 
tive writing his magynnd forte. He has a very poor opinion of our 
great public buildings, and declares that if he had to begin life again 
he would adopt the profession, not of a musician, but of an archi- 
tect. His school of blind musicians will certainly prosper ; and it is 
probably the best blind school that exists, even for those who 
possess no great musical talent. A certain amount of musical 
capacity is, of course, an indispensable qualification for admission to 
the establishment at Upper Norwood. But, once admitted for a 
permanence, the pupil is by no means instructed in music alone. 
The children take delight in arithmetic and—what is more sur- 
prising—in geography. Geography, however, is here taught by 
means of globes with raised surfaces; and the sense of touch is 
called into activity as the child passes rapidly from one country to 
another, pausing only to say for what products the land he is 
visiting with his fingers are remarkable. One pretty golden-haired 
little girl, with a blue sash tied across her eyes—(her mother had 
begged that they might in this becoming fashion be always kept 
concealed)—flew across the globe from point to point, in bird-like 
style, without once hesitating or making a mistake. Geography 
seemed to be studied in a reasonable and connected manner, as 
travellers study it in sketching out the plan of a journey. The 
child who ought to have had blue eyes went in the most business- 
like fashion from London to Calcutta vid Dover, Calais, and so on, 
by the overland route; and from Paris to New York vid Havre, 
with an alternate route by way of London and Liverpool. In the 
arithmetical examinations very complicated questions were quickly 
answered. Each child was addressed separately ; but when there 
was any delay in replying, those who were ready with a solution 
held up a hand in token thereof. Any, even the slightest, mistake 
was at once signalised in the same manner. It could be seen that 
the children concentrated all their attention on the questions placed 
before them. It was evident, too, that they were taught in such a 
manner as to keep them constantly interested in their work. 
Children, under ordinary circumstances, are not taught. They have 
lessons given to them which they are told to learn. This method, 
so simple for the so-called teacher, would not be applicable in the 
case of blind children. Of course books with embossed characters 
are used; but the teaching is chiefly oral, and every subject is 
abundantly explained. This was particularly noticeable in the 
music classes. Many imagine that the blind learn music ‘‘by 
ear.” So the uneducated blind may. But the blind who study 
music at Upper Norwood learn, like other students, to play from 
notes which, by a very ingenious and very oe system are 
dictated to them. When, however, they have once learned a piece, 
they play it by heart ; and in point of memory many of them might 
challenge Rubinstein himself. The characters in relief from which 
the blind may read such books as have been reproduced in this style 
are well known. Various contrivances have been introduced for 
enabling them to write ; and of these the most suitable and the most 
perfect . far is the ‘‘type-writer ” already spoken of. } 

A complete course of training for modern pianoforte playing cught 
certainly to include gymnastics. That form of ‘higher develop- 
ment,” however, which consists in lifting the hands high above the 
key-board—sometimes even above the pianist’s own head—and 
bringing them down with a crash on the keys, is not suitable to 
blind performers, who cultivate a much on style of execution ; 
and the gymnasium in the gardens of the Music School for the Blind 
has been established with a view to the general health of the —_ 
It is curious, and at first somewhat alarming, to see these blind 
athletes swinging, vaulting, climbing poles, and coming down head 
first, balancing themselves on high bars, and soon. But the exercise 
strengthens them, and gives them confidence, and no accidents take 

lace. Sometimes a blind gymnast going down a pole meets another 
Blind gymnast going up. No harm comes of such an encounter, but 
only a little amusement and a discussion as to which shall give way. 

The School of Music for the Blind is open once a week to visitors. 
It is well worth seeing, and, better still, worth supporting.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 








CoLocne (from a Correspondent).—The veteran tenor, Herr 
Sontheim, is singing with great success, at the Flora Theatre, as 
Manrico (Vrovatore), Eleazar (Juive), and as the Postillion of 
Longjumeau. His voice is reported ‘‘fresh and powerful.” Amerry 
wag says that Herr Sontheim for thirty years past has put his voice, 
every night, in vinegar and mustard before going to bed, to keep 
it in such good preservation to the age of sixty-nine, Or have the 
Germans lost their eara ? 
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(From ‘‘ Punch.”) 
A Fev Dans ina Country-Honse. 


Going a Fishing. Being some Notes of a short stay in the old-fashioned 
Country-house belonging to my friend Boodels of Boodels. 


‘* Haven't seen you for an age! Name your day, and come down. 
Place looking lovely.” 

This was from Boodels of Boodels. He is quite right. I have 
not seen him for an age; or, at all events, for a considerable time. 
It is, in fact, some years since I was invited to his place, to assist in 
dragging the pond. That ceremony was deferred sine die, and we 
did not drag that pond, brave boys, and ‘‘we did not catch that 
Whale ’’—or, rather, that Eel. There has always been a big Eel— 
a tremendously big Eel—-in Boodels’ pond. It’s a traditional Kel : 
it is to Boodels’ pond what the Sea Serpent is to the ocean. The 
Eel in Boodels’ pond has been seen more than once : in fact, it must 
have been seen to have been appreciated ; but it is difficult to arrive 
at the fortunate person who has seen him. The Head Gardener 
hasn’t, but ‘‘he knows he’s there.” But why should a Head Gar- 
dener see an eel more than anybody else? He has nothing to do, 
professionally, with the fish-pond. Boodels’ Head Gardener wears 
moustachios, and has a military air. He evidently delights in 
planting all his vegetables and fruit in lines. He passes along the 
lines, reviewing, as it were, his troops. When the right moment 
arrives, he will say, ‘‘ Up, Strawberries, and at ’em!” The Under 
Gardener, who is, somehow, officially connected with the ducks, is 
reported to have seen the Eel. This individual, however, is of a 
taciturn disposition, and if he has seen the Eel, he wont tell. When 
asked about the Eel, he smiles, wags his head (a sign of pleasure with 
him when addressed, and, probably, a habit acquired from having 
a good deal to do with the animals on the establishment), and mut- 
ters something about there being a big ‘‘ Kel” somewhere, (he is 
unintelligible beyond this), and walks on. My private impression, 
after awhile, founded upon observation, is that if this Under Gar. 
dener has seen the Eel, he has eaten him. Hence his silence, and 
hence the smile. Hence, also, the mysterious legends still current 
at Boodels’, and in the neighbourhood, about the marvellous Eel. 
The Butler, in idle moments (of which, I fancy, he has several at 
command), has set lines for this Eel. 

[Happy Thought.—The Butler and the Eel, a fine subject for a 


em. | 

No result. The Eel, if there, stayed where he was, and the Butler 
retired. 

Everybody having nothing better to do at Boodels’ wanders down 
to the pond, hears from some one (generally from Boodels himself, 
who finds this subject likely to interest his visitors—visitors being 
always interested where there is a probability of their getting some- 
thing by it, and that something eatable), about the Eel, and imme- 
diately says, meditatively, as if it were quite a new and original 
idea, ‘‘I should like to catch that Eel.” 

“‘ Why,” the visitor ditiidently adds, turning to his host, ‘‘ why 
don’t you set lines?” 

Boodels smiles at this. It is what every visitor has said to him 
from the first day he took the house with the fish-pond. He only 
replies, in a guarded manner, that, from what he has heard (as the 
Police say, ‘‘from information received,”) he believes that any one 
fond of the sport can have capital fishing in the pond. 

[Happy Thought.—To say to Boodels ; ‘‘There may be ‘capital 
Jishing,’ but is there ‘ capital catching ?’” 

** That depends on the fisherman,” replies Boodels, drily 

I don’t think so. It seems to me to depend upon the fish.] 

There was a Poet stopping at Boodels’ who made this suggestion 
about setting lines. I seconded the motion, for several reasons, 
First—Because it was something to do. Secondly—Because I had 
often heard of ‘‘lines,” and wanted to find out what they were. 
Thirdly—Because 1 wished to find out if the Poet, who tried to appear 
so sporting, knew any more about it than I did. Judging from his 
blank look, when Boodels, pointing to something on the ground that 
appeared to me like a very large and very dirty-white tee-to-tum 
wound round with thick cord, said, ‘‘ Here’s the trimmer and the 
lines,” I am convinced that the Poet had not the smallest idea what 
he had been talking about. : 

The Poet said ‘“‘Oh!” and looked at the trimmer, then at me. 

I had only found out a few minutes before that he was a Poet. I 
should have thought from his general appearance that he was clerk 
in something—not ‘‘in orders ”—but something official. The only 
outward sign of genius about him is his nose. He has a low fore- 
head (I don’t believe in foreheads), and a very large nose. What he 
loses in forehead he makes up in nose. Most poets are strong in the 
nose. Boodels, who is always enthusiastic about his friends, 


specially if not recently made, tells me that Hamlin Mumley is a 





very clever man, simply “the cleverest man,” he (Boodels) ‘had 
ever met.” This sounds as if Boodels’ circle of acquaintances were 
limited. A consoling —, is ‘‘ present company always ex- 
cepted.” ‘‘He has,” adds dels, vaguely, ‘‘ something coming 
out very soon ; and he’s had some wonderful reviews in the papers.” 

‘‘What papers?” I ask, as I don’t remember to have seen the 
name of Hamlin Mumley anywhere. 

‘*Oh,” replied Boodels, evidently not —— to be cross- 
examined on the subject, ‘‘I don’t know. You can read ’em for 
yourself.”” And so the subject drops. 

I eye Mumley distrustfully. At present ‘‘the cleverest man that 
Boodels ever knew” is throwing bits of stick into the pond, and 
frightening the ducks. Our attention is now centered on the trim- 
mer. It looks to me such an awkward, antiquated piece of 
machinery that I cannot understand any eel, associated as he is 
with slipperiness, wriggling, and low cunning generally, could be 
caught by such a very apparent trap asthis trimmer. It occurs to 
me that, as a boy, I used to learn ‘‘ easy lessons” out of a trimmer. 
These were, if I remember rightly, 7'rimmer’s Guide to the Alphabet,” 
—(By the way, I wonder at what distance from the Alphabet one 
would require a Guide ?)—and so, perhaps, a trimmer, piscatorially, 
is a sort of Little Angler’s First Step to Fishing. The second title 
might be Line upon Line. : 

There is another friend (new to me) of Boodels staying here—a 
fresh-coloured, round-faced, light-moustached, small stout man, 
always ready to smile. His expression seems to be saying beseech- 
ingly, ‘‘Do, please, make me smile! I’m only waiting to be asked 
to smile!” I set him down at once as a Gentlemen Farmer. I 
propose talking to him about crops. I will lay myself out to get 
some information about corn, hay, pigs, poultry, and turnips. I 
begin by a few remarks on the weather being bad for the country. 
He smiles, and fancies that it is worse in some parts than others. 

‘It is bad for crops,” I suggest, throwing much sympathy with 
his supposed losses into my tone. : 

‘Is it?” he replies ; then adds, inquiringly, ‘‘ Do you know this 
part of the country well ?” 

‘*No,” I say ; but I had thought he did. 
it’s his first visit. The conversation flags. 
I ask him, 

‘*Who’s that ?” 

‘‘Oh!” replies Boodles, ‘‘I thought you knew. That’s Pogmore 
the Composer.” 

‘* What does he compose?” I ask. 

‘Why music, of course,” retorts Boodels, rather testily. He 
never tikes to be pressed too closely as to his friends’ accomplish- 
ments. He accepts a clever friend as a genius, en gros, and disdains 
details as a disloyalty. 

‘‘He’s one of the cleverest men I ever met,” says Boodels, still 
speaking of the Composer. ‘‘ He’s got something coming out.” He 
says this as if Pogmore was going to exemplify, personally, a Dar- 
winian theory. Hie explains, however, ‘‘an Oratorio, I think— 
Sims Reeves, Santley ; in fact,” adds Boodels, rather*vaguely, and, 
a little tired of the subject, ‘everybody's going to sing in it.” 

It occurs to me that the Oratorio must , a work of gigantic 
proportions. We all walk down the garden to the fish-pond. As 
a matter of fact, the walks in Boodels’ garden are limited. You 
either go to the fish-pond, or you don’t. The walks are :—Towards 
the fish-pond, which means loitering in a beautiful flower-garden ; 
to the fish-pond, round the fish-pond, which includes chance inter- 
views with curious looking creatures and big rats ; half-round the 
fish-pond, and back the same way, nervously ; and when you don’t 
go to the fish-pond, you go to the kitchen-garden. 

As a rule, every one on arriving for the first time at Boodels’, 
looks out of the drawing-room window, and immediately exclaims, 
**Oh ! let’s walk as far as the fish-pond ! ” 

There has never been an exception to the rule, except in the 
instance of a grumbling old Gentleman, who, on his arrival in the 
middle of summer, begged that all the windows and doors might be 
shut ; growled out that the place lay very low ; that the beauty of 
the flowers, specially the roses, was only a clear sign of the damp- 
ness of the atmosphere; and on being asked if he would like to 
walk as far as the fish-pond, replied surlily, 

No; he didn’t want to catch his death of cold, for the sake of 
looking at a duck-puddle!” 

Boodels never forgave this old man. ‘‘In fact,” said Boodles, 
justly irritated, ‘if it hadn’t been for his age, I’d have ordered a 
fly, and had him taken back to London at once.” 

As we walk to the fish-pond, Boodels and Mumley first, then 
Pogmore and myself, I start Pogmore on the subject of music, in- 
stead of crops. He informs me that he is composing an Oratorio on 
the subject of The Ark, ‘A grand subject?” he suggests, in- 
quiringly, as if he had some lurking doubt about it himself, 


No, he doesn’t : in fact, 
Getting Boodels alone, 
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“Very,” Ireply. ‘‘Only——” 

“ Only what ?” he asks, 

“Only,” I say, ‘‘ aren’t the animals a difficulty ? ” 

“Ah!” he exclaims, with the air of being evidently relieved by 
this being my only objection, ‘‘ but I see my way to that, All I 
want is a libretto. That’s what I’m sticking for now—a good 
libretto, I wish you'd try your hand.” 

I feel highly complimented, but, with innate modesty, I suggest 
that he should ask Hamlin Mumley. ‘‘ He,” I point out, “isa 
Poet.” I don't infer from this that I’m not. ‘‘ And,” I add, “he 
would write you a magnificent libretto.” Implying that mine would 
be a more magnificent one. Pogmore has asked him. Mumley has 
replied, that good poetry is quite thrown away on music: that the 
librettist gets no fame—only abuse ; and that no one ever yet heard 
the words of any song, or ever cared to ask who wrote them. 

‘“T rather agree with him,” says Pogmore. 

SodoI. But then why ask me to write the libretto ? 

‘See what you can do for me, will you?” says Pogmore, care- 
lessly. You might strike out something.” 

He says this much as he would have suggested that I might eatch 
the Eel, if I only lived long enough, and shed regularly. I promise, 
however, —to think of it. 

Tom Milburd,—younger brother of our old friend the Jester, — 
has run down to Boodels for a few days. Boodels says he likes to 
have him there because he’s ‘‘invaluable in a country-house—he 
makes everything so lively ”—which is not much of a compliment to 
us; as if we made everything so dull, and he had to be invited to 
counteract our depressing influence. 

Tom Milburd, coming down the walk from the house, hears Pog- 
more say, apropos of the Oratorio, that there’s so much ‘‘ character 
in it.” Milburd Junr. is a very loud man, and his laugh is over- 
poe noisy. He has got a trick of bursting into his loudest 

ugh, a about nothing, or about something that only he 
himself sees the fun of, close by your ear. He keeps his laughs, as 
it were, in shells, and suddenly explodes them. He comes down 
between us, and exclaims, in a stentorian voice, ‘‘Oh, I know what 
he’s talking about. His old Oratorio.” Here he roars: no one can 

et a word in, and he continues, still roaring, ‘‘ Capital subject— 
a!ha!ha! Noah and all his little men—ha! ha! ha !—with lon 
coats, and sticks, and flat hats. Which are the wives, and whic 
are the sons? Eh? Whichever you like, my little dear; you pays 
your money and you—ha! ha! ha!” And here he is off again, as 
if this venerable quotation were one of the raciest things he had 
heard for years. We look serious. Pogmore is annoyed. But 
Milburd doesn’t care. He takes Pogmore by one arm and me by 
the other, shaking us both as if to get a laugh out of us by sheer 
force—he is very muscular—and begins again, just as loudly as ever. 
_ “Then the music!—ha! ha! ha! The March Past of the Animals 
into the Ark! and the songs !—ha! ha! ha! I say, though, how do 
you get over their pains all duetts?” Here Milburd goes into 
convulsions of laughter, but he wont leave go of our arms, which 
he shakes and squeezes during his laughter. And this is the 
man whom Boodels says ‘‘is invaluable in a country-house, and 
keeps everything lively!” Why, he'll drive me wild with his 
voice alone. As to Pogmore, he’ll be mad before he reaches the fish- 
ages Milburd shouts out, still bursting with laughter, ‘‘ They must 
duetts, because they went in in couples. Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

“Nonsense!” says Pogmore, irately. ‘‘The music will be 
descriptive.” 

‘Of course,” exclaims Milburd. ‘‘I see it. Bassoon for the 
Elephant.”—here he makes noises.which he thinks represent the 
instruments in question, and, thank heaven, releases our arms, in 
order to pretend to be playing first double bass, and then the ophi- 
cleide,—‘‘ ophicleide for Lion ; the Black-beetles will be a difficulty. 
The Donkey’s easy enough.” 

‘* Yes, you can play that,” cuts in Pogmore, quickly. 

I feel this retort was weak on Pogmore’s part. 

“‘No objection to learn, if you'll teach me,” returns Milburd. 
Then he suddenly seizes my arm again, and squeezes it roughly, as 
if to point his ae, which he repeats three times, and roars and 
shakes with laughter. 

At this pots should like to come to Pogmore’s aid, and put 
Milburd down, only I haven’t got the right thing to say. Milburd 
never knows where to stop, except at Boodels’, where he certainly 
knowns how to stop. 

This is the first half hour after my arrival (we are expecting 
dinner), and we are all down by the fish-pond. The fish-pond has 
a —— effect, momentarily, on Milburd. Heis silent. Then the 
influence of the place overcomes Hamlin Mumley, the Poet ; and, 
turning to Boodels, he says, solemnly, 

i ” _ must be a great many fish here, Why don’t you set some 
ines ” 








Happy Thought.—(Suggested politely to both the clever men.) 
If Mr Mumley will compose the lines, Pogmore will set them. 
Both eminent men much pleased. So is Boodels. He considered 
this compliment, he tells me afterwards, very neat, and ‘‘so epi- 
grammatic.” Milburd (who is evidently jealous, and who never 
turned a smile when he heard it, though I feel sure he’ll go and use 
it afterwards as his own) says, ‘‘Oh, very epigrammatic! What's 
‘epigrammatic’ mean? ha! ha! ha! eh?” 

is offends Boodels, as it implies that he (Boodels) has used a 
long word without knowing its meaning. We walk silently towards 
the house. Boodels begins to doubt whether Milburd is as funny as 
he had once thought he was, and whether he hash’t become rather 
coarse. 

‘* How about the trimmer? ” calls out Pogmore from the pond, and 
he is seconded by the Poet. 

Boodels turns. Personally he doesn’t care about fishing, con- 
sidering it dirty work, and, from long experience, he does not (I am 
convinced) believe in his own pond, or in the Eel. But these doubts 
he keeps to himself. 

‘Tf you like to go and dig for worms,” he replies—(this to Pogmore 
and the Poet !—fancy the two cleverest men Boodels had ever met 
being sent to dig for worms !/—so thoughtless of Boodels. If you do 
have a Poet and Composer staying with you, they ought to be treated 
properly, and not sent to dig for worms. / am quite hurt by it: and ’m 
sure they must feel it, though they say nothing)—‘‘you can get some 
very fine ones near the Pig-stye, and then you can set the lines your- 
selves. But,” he adds, looking at his watch, ‘‘ you wont have much 
time now, as the gong for dinner will sound in five minutes. See 
about it to-morrow.” 

So nothing is settled about the catching the Eel in the pond. But 
we've got at least a week before us at Boodels’. 


[“ Risum movere,” and no mistake. Also “ lachrymas excire”— 
tears of laughter /—D. jp. | 





| Ampbhigouri. 


Te Catharinam laudamus. 
Te Dominam confitemur. 

Bayreuth, 16 Aug. Jm allgemeinen Jnteresse machen 
wir parauf aufmerksam, vas3 alle bier ankommenden Frem- 
Den, welche JPrivat-Tohnungen nehmen, vom Hausherrn 
hinnen 24 Stunden auf ver Wagistrats-Kanszlet angemeldet 
werden miigger, und Ddasz Uinterlassungen mit 15 Wark 
Strage bedrohe find. 

“* Seventy-six dozen moones and odd 
A stewardship I held of God.” 


To F. C. Burnand, Esq. 











Graz (Ausrria).—Mars and Apollo never agreeing well together, 
war, with its horrors, is detrimental to art. In such times people’s 
spirits are depressed, the necessaries of life become dearer, business 

eclines, and, although perhaps not so much observed in outward 
appearances, curtailment of expenses is inevitable—at all events, in 
respect of theatres and concerts. The attendance at our theatre 
furnishes ample proof of this, for if bent on a few hours’ solitary re- 
tirement, one could hardly accomplish it better than by spending 
an evening there. Not long ago a renowned opera singer from 
Berlin received for her half share at the first night the sum of four 
florins, although matters improved on subsequent performances, so 
that the receipts were at least respectable. Concerts on the whole 
fare better, but these are generally given by societies, whose 
subscribers alone secure a fair attendance. The ‘‘Graz Musical 
Union of Chamber Music” gave an interesting concert, at which a 
new piano quintet by Richard Heuberger met with a flattering 
reception. At the same concert the first scene from Wagner's 
Gétterddmmerung was performed. Some tableaux vivants have been 
held in the theatre (for a charitable espnens by certain aristocratic 
ladies. Among them was Loreley, which gave the greatest satisfac- 
tion. The Baroness Caroline von Ludwigstorff represented the 
golden-haired nymph of the Rhine. The musical illustration to this 
tableau was Charles Oberthiir’s Loreley, for harp and orchestra. A 
local paper remarks : 

“The melodies from C. Oberthiir’s legend, Loreley, made a charming effect. 
The harp as played by Herr Scerlé brought before us the murmurings of the 
waves, a real example of effective tone-painting.” 

There has also been an interesting performance of Schumann’s 
Manfred at the theatre, Gustave Starke taking the part of Manfred. 
The music was under the direction of Capellmeister Horak, 
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WAIFS. 


Herr Richard Wagner has gone to Weimar from Ems, and is busy 
writing his new opera, Parcival. Some who have been privileged 
to hear extracts from Parcival say it is to be ‘‘ colossal ””—the 
conventional admiration-word used by Wagner's proselytes—better, 
in fact, than anything the master has hitherto given to the world. 
—(From a Correspondent.) 

Mr David Keppel is engaged as first flute for Mr Mapleson’s tour. 

Mr F. B. Jewson has left town, to pay his annual visit to Ramsgate. 

Signor Badia and Mdlles Badia have left London for Aix-les-Bains. 


Miss Minnie Hauk has been singing with great success at Baden- 
Baden. 

Mr and Mrs Wallworth have gone to Great Malvern for their 
vacation. 

On leaving London, M. Faure paid a visit to Royat, whence he 
proceeded to rejoin his family at Etretat. 

M. Capoul will ‘‘create” the part of Paolo in M. Ambroise 
Thomas's Francoise de Rimini, at the Paris Opera. 

We understand that ‘‘ Rita” has just completed an operetta, 
entitled The Missing Heir, music by Carli Zoeller. 

The Association des Artistes Musiciens, founded by Baron Taylor 
in 1843, now possesses an annual income of 60,330 francs. 

There were sixty-nine candidates for fifteen or twenty professor- 
ships at the Benedetto Marcello Lyceum of Music, in Venice. 

Signor Bevignani has taken Eden Villa, East Worthing, to pass a 
month there with his family, previous to his departure for Moscow. 

A grand festival of classical music is to be held at Bruges next 
year. The town has subscribed 10,000 francs, and the province 
6,000 

The third volume of Alexander Wheelock Thayer’s admirable and 
exhaustive Life of Louis van Beethoven will shortly be published at 
Berlin. 

M. Ambroise Thomas has been appointed by the French Govern- 
ment a member of the Superior Committee of International 
Exhibitions. 

Herr Edouard Reményi, the famous Hungarian violinist, has left 
England for the Continent. He will return, however, some three 
weeks hence. 

Franco Faccio has gone to Udine to conduct L’Africaine. He 
will shortly visit Trieste, to superintend the getting up of Me/istofcle, 
Les Huguenots, and Robert le Diable. 


Mr George F. Gear, the promising young  aaeyy (son of our re- 


puted professor of the vocal art, Mr Handel Gear), has undertaken 
the post of accompanist in the tour of Mr and Mrs German Reed. 


ALEXANDRA PaLace,—Mr Frederic Archer has not resigned his 
post as organist at the Alexandra Palace, and the report circulated 
to the effect that the appointment will very shortly be vacant is 
utterly untrue. 


We much regret to hear that in the great fire in Castle Place, 
Belfast, on Sunday last, the music establishment of Messrs Cramer 
& Co. was entirely destroyed. We have reason to believe, however, 
that the property is largely insured. 


The Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, has acquired the right of repre- 
senting Le Roi l’a dit, by M. Delibes, a right formerly belonging to 
the ill-fated Komische Oper. M. Delibes is expected in October, 
to superintend the rehearsals of his Sylvia. 








TO —————..* 


From the sun the earliest, loveliest beam 
Flew down in the dawn, 

And floated like love-thought in a dream, 
’Mid the mists of the morn. 

That beam was dissolved to a soulful glow 
In the watery sky, 

While its light, diffused by the breeze’s flow, 
Paleéd to die, 

Just now, so fair, and frail, and weird, 
On the sea you lay; 

Like beauty disembodied, I feared 
You'd fade away. 


* Copyright. 


Polka, 
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which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMMonD & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERGS VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and cnstshins the ha ge and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescri by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &. Sold in 
boxes, Is. L}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Ohemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 

















New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
L* PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 


KENNEDY'S SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 
\ R KENNEDY is assisted by the following members of 


his family:—Miss Helen Kennedy, Soprano; Miss Marjory Kennedy, 
Contralto; Mr David Kennedy, Tenor ; Mr Robert Kennedy, Tenor; Mr James 
Kennedy, Baritone. 


“KENNEDYS COLONIAL TRAVEL.” 
By DAVID KENNEDY, Juntor. 


440 pp., crown 8vo. Price 5s., post-free. 
No. 8, St ANDREW’S TERRACE, NEWINGTON, EDINBURGH. 








Just Published. 


STAR-GAZING. 


SONG. 
COMPOSED BY 


WILLIAM H, CUMMINGS. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
Pa = 
PHNSEHE D’ AMITTE, 
ROMANCE, POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 


- 
COMPOSEE PAR 


MADAME OURY, 


Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W, 
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WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. Doc. 


Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds. 


















CONTENTS OF BOOK I. CONTENTS OF BOOK IV. 







PRAYER ... sip a ot a .. Arcadelt. ANDANTE, “ JULIUS CSAR” ... Handel. 

ANDANTINO, D major 5a ft ... Batiste. PRAYER, LARGHETTO MAESTOSO ... Bellini. 
LARGHETTO _... ad es na ... Spohr. MARCIA RELIGIOSO ea Be ... Gluck. , 
ALLA MARCIA, D major ... sci ... Chopin. ANDANTE CANTABILE, TRIO, C minor Beethoven. 
ANDANTINO, F major 6 ms .. W. Spark. PRELUDE ... He me .. August Wilhelm Bach. 

ANDANTE, C major ... by a .. W.H. Nichols. 






CONTENTS OF BOOK V. 









CONTENTS OF BOOK Il. MODERATO and ALLEGRO, from the 
VOLUNTARY ... st ie bed .. J. S. Bach. 7th Concerto... i = 5 ... Corelli. 
ADAGIO .... ie wi sd me .. Louis Spohr. ANDANTE GRAZIOSO eas a ... Dussek. 
ANDANTINO _... a atk Si .. D. Hemingway. ANDANTE, from the Concerto inG minor Mendelssohn. 
MARCH IN “SCIPIO” .. y .. Handel. ANDANTE, from Op. 838 = Sea ... Stephen Heller 






PRELUDE ... E. W. Prevost. “BUT THOU DIDST NOT LEAVE” .... Handel. 
















CONTENTS OF BOOK Iil. CONTENTS OF BOOK VI. 
ADAGIO RELIGIOSO, “HYMN OF MARCH, from the Second Set of Sonatas Handel. : 
PRAISE”... 90 - oe ... Mendelssohn. PRELUDE bea & = ea ... Gebhardi. 
ADAGIO, F major oe — bse ... Pleyel. ANDANTE MOLTO, CANTABILE, from 
SARABANDE, D minor _... ~ .. J. 8. Bach. Sonata, Op.109_... ee ae ... Beethoven. 
GAVOTTE,Dmajor .....  .. =... J. 8, Bach. LARGHETTO ., 9... ee, asses WEDGE, 
PRELUDE ada. + Ning A. tek ie hae ok exe Ge ee ANDANTE SOSTENUTO ... _... .. Mendelssohn 






PRICE OF EACH BOOK, FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


“CL EARANCE SALE.” 


ARe-bulding of Show Rooms, 


Nos. 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. 





ESSRS CHAPPELL & CO. beg to announce that they 
will shortly commence Re-building the whole of the 


and, owing to temporary diminution of 


\ 


above premises ; 
space, now offer their immense Stock of New and Second- 
hand Pianofortes, Organs, Harmoniums, Alexandre Organs, 
American Organs, and Pipe Organs, at greatly reduced prices 
for Cash. 





ALEXANDRE ORGAN HARMONIUM, from 3 to 120 
Guineas. 

AMERICAN ORGANS, from 12 to 125 Guineas. 

ALEXANDRE ORGANS, from 15 to 200 Guineas. 

PIANINOS, from 20 Guineas. 

COTTAGE PIANOS, from 27 Guineas. 

OBLIQUES, from 50 Guineas. 

GRANDS, from 75 Guineas. 

PIPE ORGANS, for Chancel, Church, or Drawing-room, 


from 50 Guineas. 


A Liberal Discount for Cash. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND 
PURCHASE, 


HARMONIUMS From £1 5s. per Quarter. 
PIANINOS e » £22. 
COTTAGE PIANOS .. e - 
OBLIQUES .. ‘s P ee 
GRANDS » UM oa 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE BY POST. 
CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST. 


” 


£2 14s. - 








HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


BEG TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF 


Conductors of Choral Societies 


TO THE FOLLOWING LIST OF 


CHORAL WORKS FOR CLASSES, 


FOR MIXEHD VOICES. 
CANTATAS. 





Yule-Tyde. J. Morcan Benvtey. 
In Paper Covers, 4s.; In Cloth, 5s, 


*Maid of Gascony. J. Harr Gorpon. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. Net. 
*Paradise and the Peri. Joun Francis 
BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 


‘The Lord of Burleigh. F. Scuma. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. ; In Cloth, 8s. 


*Fair Rosamond. Josrerpu L. ROEcKEL. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. ; In Cloth, 7s. 


The Good Shepherd. Sacrep Cantata, 
By Joun Francis BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 5s.; In Cloth, 7s.; Chorus Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


| John Gilpin. Tuomas ANDERTON. 
In Paper Covers, 5s, Net. Chorus Parts. 2s. each. 


*The Ancient Mariner. 
BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 
*A Pastoral. Tue Hon. Seymour J. G. 
EGERTON. 


JOHN FRANCIS 


Complete, 21s, 
*The Legend of St. Cecilia. 
BENEDICT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 
* Chorus Parts can be had of the entire Work, each 3s. 
Orchestral Parts to these Cantatas may be hired. 


ANTHEMS. 
IN THAT DAY. New Edition. Price ls. net, 


I BEHELD, AND LO. Price ls. net. 
Srr Grorce Exvey. 


Sir Juyius 








LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 9, CONDUIT STREET, 


REGENT STREET. 


Wholesale Warehouse—l10 & 11, Lirrtz MARLBOROUGH 
Street, Recent Street, W. 
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